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ntended for publication should be written on 
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(es PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to ad 
vertisers. Its circulation Is large and among the | 
most active and intelligent portion of the com 
eunity 














it pigs can be ralsed to six months and | 
sldata heavyweight of about 200 pounds, 
they pay betser than those kept much 
longer. It is well known to sil breeders 
that itisduring the firss six months that 
the solmals gain the fastest, and after that) 
every pound of flesh or fat comes slower 
and at a greater outlay of fcod. Up to the | 
period of six months a pig should gain so | 
rapidly that the change can almost be seen 
from daytoday. Young six months old 
pigs always command fancy prices in the 
market, too, for the flesh issweetacd tender 
and the pork is notall fat. Epicures de- | 
mand this kind of young pork, and they eat | 
with a relish when they would tarn’ up 
their noses at fat pork from pigs eight 
months or a year old, 

it should be made a point to raise the 
young pigs so they will tip the scales at 200 
pounds at least at the end of six months, 
and if they do not do this there is some- | 
thing wrong in the feeding of the breed. | 
Pork raised at this rate pays a good profit, 
while that prodaeed by the slower method 
of holding the pigs several months later does 
not alwaysreward the owner, When the 
young pigs are old enough they should be 
slowed the ran of a pasture field where 
clover is pretty thick. Tarn them loose in 
the field with the sow. If the field has! 
plenty of good fresh running water in it, | 
sod ample shade for the animals, they will 
do much better and not suffer drawbacks 
from the heat. The sow should be 
fed freely on mile slops with bran 
Mixed in it, and when the pigs 
Ne old enongh let them eat with 
the mother. Liberal feeding of this mixt- 
are should not bs tarned Into wasteful prac- 
tie, Give only as much as they will eat up 
clean at a time. Feeding twice a day is 
deter than heavy feeding once a day. With 
thls bran, milk and clover ration the pigs 
‘a0 get along without any trouble for two/| 
months or more, and they will grow rapidly | 
turing the whole time. When they are two 
Donths old a little corn oan be fed to them; | 
Hvethem about one ear a day along with | 
‘he bran and buttermilk slops. ‘Tae corn 
Mids to their fat and strength, and she lib-| 
tal feeding of clover keeps the system in. 
cellent condition. 
_Atbthe end of four months the pigs should | 
28 0ld enough to stand a heavier and more | 
deating diet, and it is well to substitate for 
he corn, bran and milk slops a diet of bran 
~ Sornmeal softened with water and) 
“ized to the stiffness of @ dough. Feed | 
histo them twice aday and give them as 
— Se they willeatap elean at a time. 
“€0 torn them loose in the clover field as 
before, and let them eatin addition all the 
‘esibatthey will. Finally during the 
se montn of their lives confine them in 
Close buy perfectly clean quarters and fat- 
— them off with cornmeal and bran. Give 
lp ismach of the former as the 
—*8* 1 let them eat liberally of the mixt- 
poly theend of the six months they 
ane de fine, fat pigs, weighing from 200 
tore pounds each, and every pound will 

Fesent a good profit. OC. W. JonEs. 
New York 














Preserving Barnyard Manure. 
¢ Dominion Experimental Farm at 


0) 

ion Canada, tried keeping for a year 
dure * of fresh mixed horse andcow ma- 
Wd the ‘he litter, one in a closed shed 
hs ot {2 an open bin with water- 
Dlage gy 4 They had four tons in each 
tees m, weighed and analyzed each lot 
lhind of 1... The exposed manare lost one 
hile moc. Token and the other one fifth, 
Rithees,, Organic matter was destroyed 
Nout in... | manure than in the other by 
Oh aboue tt The exposed manure 
—R Rolxth of Its phosphoric acid, 
Pola » ' more than one-third of its 


B ‘ally 4... the protected heap lost prac- 
the to tere ®. The most of the changes 
ath... ONatlon took place in she first 
eb —* ‘here was no apparent oenefit 
Yong *onger than three months. [We 
“sree with that if the first three 
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months were March 1 to Jane 1 in this 
climate, or even fr 


would not agree with it at other seasons of 
the year.—Ep | 

They also tried m!xing three tons of equal 
Darts horse and cow manare, asing on one 
lot 50 pounds per ton, or 150 pounds per lot 
of gypsum or land plaster. The manure 
was putin Jaly 15 fresh, made as compact 
&8 possible, and not stirred uatil Nov. 15, a 
period of four months. Then they were 
again weighed and samples analyz3d. Each 
lot had water added occasionally. The 
Organic matter was not as well decayed 
where the plaster was used, but the amount 
of nitrozen in each lot was practically the 
same. They therefore decide that the 
proper place to use gypsum Is in the stable, 
where the greater waste of nitrogen, as 
ammonia, may occur, and that when manure 
is compact and kept moist bat little 
ammonia escapes. 

We do not propose to dispute either one 
of these statements, bot will make one or 
two of our own, founded not on apalysis, 
bat on practical experience. The first is 
that 50 pounds of gypsum to a ton of ms- 
nure placed in a pile of one or three tons or 
more would absorb more of the escaping 
ammonia if placed evenly over the heap 
than if mixed with it. Next, that adding 
water occasionally would prevent decay and 
thereby the chance for escape of ammonia. 
The farmer cannot always converiently 
saturate his compost heaps, nor would it be 
weli for him to do so, as the decay of the 
organic matter is what he wants, but he 
wants to prevent the escape of the ammonia 
from the heap by the use of some absorbent 
on the top of the heap, to which the awmo- 
Diacal gas will rise as soon as formed. And, 
again, while dry plaster is well known as 
an efficient absorbent of ammonia, we have 
never heard that wet plaster had the same 
quality, and we would not expact it to ab- 
sorb much when mixed with a heap of fresh 
manure that was freq uently wet down. 

“When manure is kept compact and 
moist they say there is bat little escape of 
ammonia, which we could have told them 
20 years ago, but there is bat little decay or 
organic change of the nitrogen or ammonia- 
containing material, but as soon as the 
heap begins to get dry, the more compact it 
is, the faster the nitrogen escapes in the 
form of ammonia. 

By losing sight of these facts they have 
reached conclusiuns that are of little prac 
tical benefit to farmers,and we are the more 
surprised because the O:tawa Experiment 
Station has usually looked rather for the 
practical results beneficial to the farmer 
than to the tests of percentages under such 
conditions as are not usual to farmers, or 
perhape obtainable only ander the condi- 





tions which the experiment station might) 
make. We do noé care woat manure might | 
do in a sealed glass jar. because our readers | 
do not bottle the contents of their barn- | 
yards. They want to know how to handle | 
it in the heap or the barn cellar. The) 
Station says one thing worth bearing in| 
mind: the loss of potash cannot be prevented | 


without a water-tight non-absorbent floor. 





Dairy Notes. 


The Toronto Star gives an accocunt ofa 
model dairy locaied at Dentonia, near that 
city, where every precaution is taken that 
the owner can contrive to have the milk 
thoroughly clean, wholesome and free from 
any irjarious bacteria. The owner has 
made a study of bacteriology, and has been 
four years in organizing this dairy. At 
Dentonia the Jerseys and Ayrshires are 
curried and groomed like thoroughbred 
horses. The milkers keep themselves clean, 
and dress in clean, white clothes bafore 
beginning their task. After milking they 
hang up their clothes—sap, coat, trousers 
and apron—in an air-tight room, where 
they aro sterilizsd; steam is tarned on, 
followed by hot air, which dries them 
in time for the next milking. The milk 
pails ere sterilized, and when the 
milk is brought in the men do pot enter 
the milk room, but empty their pails intoa 
filter in an outer room, whence it passes 
through the wall into solid white porcelain 
receiving vats. In this milk room the floor is 
of asphalt, the side walle of tile, and the 
place is clean in the strictest bacteriological 
sense. From the receiving vats the milk 
falls over @ cooler—drips over pipe coils 
that can make the milk as cool as may be 
desired. It passes into bottles—these 
bottles baving been sterilized on coming 
back from the customers, washedin three 
changes of water, and again sterilized be- 
fore being filled. The cow stables at Dex- 
tonia are as cleanasa kitchen, and as care- 
fully ventilated as possible. ‘The cows are 
tuberculin tested, and are inspected twice a 
month by a veterinary surgeon. The dairy- 
men are also examined regularly as to 
health by a medical doctor. 


Where one creamery pays $60 per cow for 
the milk of 16 cows to one patron, $25 per 
cow for the milk of 20 cows to another, 
and $17 per cow for that of another, there 
mast be a great difference ip the owners and 
managers of the three different herds. 
They are sald to beall in one neighborhood 
and to have the same kind of land. The 
man whose cows prodaced $60 worth each 
knew how to select or to breed a good cow. 
He reads dairy papers and books to learn 
how to feed them. He used the scales at 
each milking and knew how much each 
one gave in the season. He used the Bab- 
cock test to know how good the milk was, 
and tried to keep quantity and qaality ap 
tothe standard. Each cow paid him a 
handsome profit every year over the cost of 

‘ood. 
*8 man whose cows produced $25 worth 
in a year gave his cows enough to eat and 
good shelter, but he did not believe in fancy 
breeds nor in balanced rations, nor in warm 
water in winter, and he coald not bother to 





weigh or test his milk, for he knew without 


doing so how much he got for it every 


om Feb. Uto May 1, bat! month, and he would rather beon the fisid 
at work than fussing over the cows and 


milk apyway, yet he kept 20 cows, and 
about all the return he got for the labor 
and care of them was the manure they 
made. 

Toe $17 a year cows belonged toa man 
who let them rough it, and it is rough on 
him, on his family and on his farm, to have 
to support a lot of cows that will not pay 
for the food they get. 


We have milked cows in the pastare, in 
the barnyard and in their stalls in the barn. 
We like the latter method best in the sum- 
mer, and of course itis theonly place in 
winter orin stormy weather. We put a 
little grain, or as much as we thought it 
profitable to feed while cows were in the 
pastare, into each manger before letting the 
cows in, and they staud quietly each in her 


horns of others if they have not been de- 
horned. 


Professor D. W. O;'s of the Kansas 
Experiment station reports a test began 
May 10, 1899, of feeding two lots of cows, 
one lot having 10 and the other 11 cows on 
pasture and soiliag crops for 144 days. 
Eech lot was giving about the same amount 
of milk daily, and each cow had as much 
grain as she sould eat profitably, averaging 
about three poundsaday. Those soiled 
had 77.145 pounds of alfalfa in 74 days, 
12.225 pounds green oats in nine days, 38 695 
pounds of corn in 31 days, 22370 pounds 
corn in 153 days and 17550 pounds Keffir 
corn in 154 days. This was an averege of 
116 pounds of green food for each cow, 
inclading the little wasted. It averaged 
less than three-fourths of an acre per cow. 
Reckoning batter fat at creamery prices, 
and skimmilik at 15 cents per hundred 
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own place until fastened there, and then 
proceed with the milking as rapidly as pos- 
sible, always taking the cows in the same 
order. Of course the stables should be 
well cleaned out while the cows are out of 
doors, and well ventilated, while if any 
dust is likely to be raised, and there 
will be in most of atabies, it is well 
to sprinkle the floor before the cows 
are let in. This serves another good 
purpose: it helps to cool the air, and 
makes it more comfortable for man and 
beast in a hot afternoon. If there is any 
green food to be given at the barn give it 
after milking is over, especially if it is of 
the nature of turnip or cabbage leaves, 
rocts of any kind or even ensilage. Then it 
will not taint the milk with its odors, nor 
does it taint the air while :nilking. It is 
better even when feeding green corn fodder, 
as there may be considerable dust in it. 
After the feed is gone the cows will be more 
comfortable in warm nights in the yard than 
in the barn, unless the building is excep- 
tionally well ventilated, and a lot of 
green grass near the barn is even better 
when one has land enough. We haye seen 
euch a “ barn lot ” fenced off near the home 
end of the pasture, and after such use for 
such purpose it was plowed, planted and 
cultivated afew years and then seeded to 
grass, while another lot was being made 
ready in the same way. It might not have 
been the most economical way as regards 
saving the manure dropped daring the 
night, but it was not more wasteful than 
the usual way of allowing it to be scattered 
over the yard, to be soaked by rain and dried 
up by the sun. And one could clean up the 
droppings in the lot every morning and 
put them under cover, which would help 
to keep the yard clean as a bedding 
place for cattle. Eight to ten cows 
we think enough for any one to milk, 
and while we have milked more at 
night and morning, we thought six enabled 
ue to dothe work more thoroughly thana 
larger number. Never change milkers 
when it can be avoided. A cow will give 
more milk when she is accustomed to the 
one who is handling her. We never liked 
feeding green fodder in the fields. Mauch is 
trampled on and wasted. There will be 
some cows that get more than their share, 
and some even mean enough to eat all they 
can, and then make it a point to drive other 
and weaker ones away. The heifers and 
the old cows that eat slowly are usually the 
sufferers in this method of feeding, and 
there are apt to be some injured by the 


pounds the feeding value of these crops p er 
acre was: alfalfa, $25.26; oats, $6.81; corp, 
$22.79; cane, $15.60, and Keffir corn, $13 83, 
or an average of $18.08 above the cost of 
grain fed. The income from pastures reck- 
oned in same wey was $423 per acre, 
although pastured cows produced 6618 
pounds more of milk and 230 pounds more 
of butter fat, but they eat 1232 pounds more 
of grain, Cost of cutting green fodder and 
labor is not reckoned in above statement. 





Food Value of Milk. 


The last quart of the milking, or the 
“ strippings,”’ taken immediately after 
milking before it has parted with any of 
the animal heat is the most valuable thing 
known to build up a parson who Is thin and 
emaciated from any disease. 

My theory for years has been that the 
** strippings ” was nearly all cream which | 
have demonstrated to be a fact. I also 
belleved that when taken immediately after 
milking, while it contained all the animal 
heat and before any change had taken 
place, that it would be absorbed into the 
circulation at once without going through 
the ordinary process of digestion. This I 
have also found to be true. 

I direct my patients to begin with one 
half pint and gradually increase the quan- 
tity until at the end of a week they are 
taking a quart at a time, or as much as they 
can possibly drink without causing too 
much discomfort. This should be foilowed 
up regularly twice a day. 

I have known of persons who could not 
drink the cold milk,or even milk which bad 
stood for an hour or two, and yet they could 
drink a quart immediately after milking 
without the slightest derangement of the 
digestive organs. 

In consumption the [patient steadily loses 
io weight, and although the old methods 
are used faithfally to try and build up the 
strength, yet the patient steadily loses flesh. 
It isno uncommon thing for my patients 
who have followed my instractions to gain 
five pounds a week in weight. No other 
olan I have heard of has proved so success- 
fal. 

It should be remembered thatit is very 
important to select a cow that is healthy, 
and one that gives very rich milk- Then it 
is also of very great importance that the 
very last of the milking, or “ strippings,” 
should be taken, and of equal importance 
that this should te taken im mediately after 
milking while it contains all the animal 








pone has ever proved so suecessfal. 

The consumptive will soon find a change 
for the better if the above instructions are 
followed. 

I have teated this plan in hundreds of 
cases during the last few years, and I know 
that there arethousands of cases whose 
lives might be saved if the above instrac- 
tlons were followed. O! course in most 
cases a certain emountof medical treat- 
ment is also necessary. 

B. J. KENDALL, M D. 

Saratoga Springs, N. V. 





American Dairywomen. 


I think it is not too mach to say that the 
wives and daughters of farmers in tuis 
country hold the fate of dairying in the h»!l- 

low of their bands. 

Unless one stops to think seriously of the 
subject, the fact of whata tremendous in- 
fluence woman exerts in dairying is not 
eppreciated. 

No matter how wise a breeder and feeder 
of milch stock a man may be, he is not apt 
to ba fully successfal in the home mana- 
factare of milk without the intelligent o * 
operation of his wife. 

It isshe who kespe the dairy apartment 
scrupulously clean and generally watches 
with the solicitude of an expert the delicate 
processes of butter making. ‘ 

I semetimes think that there is an intal- 
tion in regard to dairy cleanliness in woman 
that man does not possess, that fits her 
naturally for the better dairy work of the 
two. 

What a large proportion of fa: mora’ w' vee 
and daughters need, however, is a bester 
appreciation of modern scientific dairy 
principles. 

For instance, woman by nature isa tender 
and sympathetic nurse, bat educate her as 
a trained nurse and she is ten times better. 

Science perfects the inherent aptitu‘e. 

It is so with the faithfal, conscientious 
dairywoman of the land. Lot her graspand 
pat into practice the scientific principles of 
milk care and milk manufacture, and she 
becomes an invaluable factor in the march 
of dairy progress. 

The wives and daughters of farmers all 
over the United States should be encouraged 
to study the technical side of fine butter 
making, to enhance the value of their iabor 
and increase their emoluments. 

The task of the average American farmer’s 
wife is none too easy, and one of the most 
prominent signs of draiy improvement 
would be to see the dairyman trying to 
lighten the burdens of the dairywoman. 

Give her a modern up-to-date dairy house 
or room, in which to perform her tasks, and 
one profitable step has been taken in the 
right direction. 

Dairymen, cc-operate with your better 
halves in their efforts to produce an im 
proved quality of butter. 

If you send your milk to a manufactory 
co-operate with them in caring for the 
product, and see that they are furnished 
with the best of utensils and appliances for 
this purpose. 

Do all these things with two objacts in 
view, first, because it will be easier for your 
wife, and second, because it will pay. 

GrorGE E. NEWELL. 





Hogs on the Dairy Farm. 


I have found in my experience that hogs 
go naturally with dairying, and that it pays 
to keep them on the dairy farm even if for 
no other purpose than to dispose of the 
skim milk profitably. Few dairy farmers 
can find a market for ail their dairy prod- 
ucts, and the waste sometimes is large. If 
this waste can be converted into something 
profitable, no matter how small, it may tarn 
an otherwise losing business into one that 
pays. We cannot do better in the present 
conditions of dairying than to find some 
market for all the by-products of the 
farm, and if we succeed in doing this 1 
am sare there will be a liv'ng.and something 
more found in dairying. Hogs go with 
the dairy for several reasons. There is 
firat the need of plenty of milk to raise 
hogs successfully, and if we had to 
bay this we would hardly fizure out 
much profit. The swill barrel need not be 
the old fashioned sour mixture that was 
enough to make any hogs sick, but it can be 
composed of sweet skimmilk that when 
fed with a little grain makes the very best 
fattening ration for hogs. Then the young 
pigs must be raised on sweet milk and 
weaned gradually from thelr mother with 
the greatest care. <tisonly on the dairy 
that one actually finds milk in sufficient 
quantities to be extravagant with it in feed- 
ng pigs. Tals extravagance is really econ- 
omy when we consider on how many dairy 
farms the same amount of skimmilk is 
actually wasted. 

Not only this, but the hogs require good 
pasture today as well as the cows, and when 
you raise grass and clover for one you have 
an excellent food for the other. The hogs 
that are reared when young on good sweet 
milk, turned out in the clover fieid in sum- 
mer and topped off with corn, make the 
ideal creatures for the market. We need 
the corn for the dairy cows too, and 
one class of farm animals eat what the 
others do not like so well. The cows 
will eat the young cornstaiks in winter 
while the hogs would tarn away from 
them. But the corn forms the ideal food 
for fattening the hogs. In this way 
thetwo animals fit together and make ex- 
cellent ones for the dairy farm. Since I 
have been increasing my herd of swine I 
have become more convinced than ever that 
hogs are actually necessary to the success- 
fal development of a dairy, and the man 
who does without them is losing money that 
he otherwise might make. Because your 
diary is paying now, it does not follow that 
it would not pay even more if you had hogs 





heat. No other food is so natural, and | 


on the farm. It certainly will prove a good 
¢xperiencesto try it. 


lilinots. W. E. Epwarps 


Exports and Imports. 


The following factr, gathered from the 
annual report of the United States Treas- 
ary Department, may bs of interest to some 
of our readers, as showing what the U aited 
States sells in large amounts, and who were 
our best customers during the year ending 
Jane 30, 1900. 

We exported $16,094 886 worth of agricullt- 
ural implemense, of which Great Britain 
had $1,350.443, France $2,910,575, Ger- 
many $2,886 454; other Earopean countries, 
$2,894 766; British North America §2,006,- 
943 and Argentina $1 805744 while p: arly 
$1,000,000 went to Brittsh Australasia. 
Great Britain had $27,935 747 worth of 
cattle, $4 205,376 of horses and $560,166 of 
sheep, while there was $988,267 for horses 
to Africa. 

Of corn we sent $34,993,518 worth to Great 
Britain, $18 776,736 to Germany, $22,565,700 
to other Earopean countries. ‘Io Great 
Britain $44,418,139 worth of wheat, $6 495,- 
213 to G-rmany, $17,940,731 to other Earo- 
pean countrier, not inclading France, and 
$995,342 to Africa. Fiour, $38,173,543 to 
Greats Britaip, $2,700,638 to Garmany and 
$6 523,448 to other Earopean countries; 
. $2 895,493 to Ouba and Porto Riso; $3 151,, 
*999 to other West Iadies and Barmuda- 
$2 549,065 to Brez'l, $4,203,623 to Hong 
Kung, $1,554 739 to Japan and $1,062,442 to 
Africa. Oar total exports of preadstaffs 
amounted to $262 734 026. 

We sent copper, not ircinding ore, to 
Great Britain worth $9,922 732. France $13,- 
192,868, Germany $10,984,332 and other 
Earope $21,387,972. 

Of raw cotton Great B-itain had $90,202, - 
651 worth, France $27,729,378, Garmany 
$63,476 825. other Earope $42,165,335 and 
Japan $12712619. Manufactured cotton, 
China bad $8,783,124, Philippine Islands 
$1,625 354, while the We-t Indies, Santo 
Domingo, Cuba, Porto Rico and Barmuda 
had about $2,000,000 worth and South 
American countries a little more. Oar tota) 
exports of cotton raw were $241,832,737 and 
manufactured $18.068 934. 


We exported $982,421 worth of eggs and 
$279,973 of feathers along with $11,634,480 
worth of frait, of which Great Britain had 
$4,438,595 and Germany $2,168 386, $9,218,144 
worth of steel rails, of which the Hawaiian 
Islands took the largest amount, $2,168,140, 
and $5,982,400 worth of steel wire was 
exported, also nearly $10,000 worth of build- 
ers’ hardware, over $4 000 000 in electrical 
machinery, over $7,000,000 of metal working 
machinery, over $3,000,000 worth of pumps 
and pumping machinery, over $4,500,000 of 
sewing machines, over $5,500,000 worth of 
locomotives and nearly $3,000,000 worth of 
typewriting machinery, with nearly $6,500,- 
000 worth of scientific instraments and ap- 
paratus. The total manafaciures of ircn 
and eieel exported were valued at $121,858,- 
344, 

Sole leather exported was worth $6,433,- 
303, of which $4,829,322 went to Great 
Britain; upper leather to $15,363,854, of 
which Great Britain took $10,266,844. Tnere 
were also $4,274,174 worth of boots and 
shoes, and other forme of leather to bring 
the total up to $27,288,808, 

Oli cake and oil meal amounted to 
$16 757,519, crade mineral oll to $7,364,162 
and refiaed mineral oll to $67,740,106. Great 
Britain was largest recaiver in these, with 
Germany next, and other Earopean coun- 
tries using considerable. China had $3,335,- 
050 in refined oil and Japan $5,410,038. Thore 
was $16,344 445 of vegetable oils. 

Provisions count up largely; canned beef 
amounts to $5,233,982, Great Britain taking 
over $3.000,C00 and Africa more than $1,000,- 
000; fresh beef $29,643,830, all but $468 856 
to Great Britain. Salted or cured beef 
$2,893 902 and tallow $4,398,204, nearly half 
ofeach to Great Britain. Bacon $38,975,- 
205, Great Britain taking $30,881,840, hams 
$20,414,704, of which $17,428,345 to Great 
Britain; fresh and salt pork $10,169,390, 
$5,664 904, to Great Britain, lard $40,939,157, 
of which $13,908,135 went to Great Britain, 
$12,269,958 to Germany, nearly $10,000,000 to 
other European countries, and $2,183,001 te 
Caba. OF oleo oll there was $10,503 856 
worth, and of margarine $416 544; of these 
there was $5,912:3384 to Netherlands §$2,- 
141,067 to Garmany and $1878 to other Earo- 
pean countries. Nearly all of these ship 
high-priced butter to England, and from the 
amount they ship per cow, we think this 
oleo oll is largely used in it. This perhaps 
iswhy we exported only $3,142,378 worth 
of butter and $4,939,255 of cheese, with 
$1,133,296 of milk. 

Ol tobacco we exported $29,422,299 worth 
in leaf, stems, etc., and $6,009,646 mannu- 
factured. Wealso sold $2,843,223 worth of 
vegetables and $50,594,819 of wood, lumber 
and manufactures of wood. 

Oar total exports for the year were 
valued at $1,394,186,371, of which $1 370,- 
476,158 were domestic and $23,710,213 foreign 
goods, of which $12,370,708 came here free 
of daty. Taols exceeds any other year by 
more than $160,000 000, 1898 coming nearest. 
Imports for tae year were $849,714,670, the 





922, That was the last year that the imports 
exceeded exports. This year the exports 
were $544,471,701 in excess of imports and 
the year beforejexports exceeded imports by 
$529 874,813. In 1898 exports were $615,- 
432,676 In excess of imports, and in 1897 
they exceeded imports by $286,263,144, a 
total of $1.976,042,334 in four years, nearly 
$500,000,000 a year. Some one evidently 
should have some money to show for what 
we have sold more than what we bave been 
obliged to buy, and while the exports of 
manufactared goods have shown a good 
increase, the farmers are certainly gainers. 
for the cotton, provisions and breadstuffs 
and live animals. 
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largest since 1893, when they were $866,400,- - 
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POULTRY, 


Practical Poultry Points. 


There is one point about keeping hens 
antll more than two years old which has 
not been sufficiently dwelt apon by poultry 
keepers and writers upon poultry toplor, 
They have argaed thatahen of that age 
will not lay as Many eggs as she does daur- 
ing her fret and second year, which most of 
us know to be generally trae, even if there 
are exceptions. Bat we sometimes have 
hens that we think are superior as breeders, 
layers or mothers that we hate to part with. 
They can bs depended upon better than 
untried oallets. Bat after the second year, 
or after they enter the second winter, they 
nsually lay a less number of eggs, and there 
ie @ mach greator riek of death anong 
them from some of the diseases they are 
subjzct to. Pasrhaps the most frequent 
disease attacking old fowl, apart from roup, 
which takes both old and young, is apoplexy. 
Isis very wellto say that this is caused by 
being too highly fed and lacking exercise, 
bat one who has other daties to attend to 
beside the careof the fowl, cannot always 
goard against tbat, especially when hens 
have stopped laying for the fall moult. They 
need to be well fedto grow the new feath- 
ers, bat the Asiatic and American breeds 
will often use the fo0d to store up fat in- 
stead of growing feathers qalckly, and then 
we find hens dead uodar the rooat, or on the 
nest, or egg bound, or with eggs broken in 
them. We like to dispose of the fowl before 
they are two years old for this reason, and 
to have young pullets to replace them. 





A great many p20ple have gone into 
pure bred poultry with the idea that they 
could obtain fancy birds which would prove 
priz3} winners at the exhibitions, and would 
sell at high prices, if they only paid a more 
or less fancy price for their eggs or breed- 
ing stock. From lack of experience they 
have not bee) successfal according to ‘hair 
high anticipations. They lacked :uffi sient 
nnowledge of the characteristics of tne se- 
lected breed and of the laws of breeding to 
properly mate their birds. Even when 
birds were well mated as they purchased 
them, and they got good chickens, they 
could not win prizesat the shows, partly 
because they had not fed and cared for the 
chickens so as to havethem at their best, 
and partly because they had not learned 
the art of fitting them for the showring. A 
bird intended for exhibition needs as mach 
and carefal grooming as a thoroughbred 
horse, and it is not to be done in one day, 
Thatall who thas try and fall are not at 
once discouraged speaks well for the coar- 
age and perseverance of those wi con- 
tinue to try until they win at last. 

Bat when one ges into pare bred foul 
because he ballevas that by good care and 
proper feeding he can obt sin more egas and 
better market poultry than he would from 
scrubs, he is seldom disappointed. He can 
do that every time if he hasa good loca- 
tion and an understanding of the business. 
While there is much to be learned even in 
that, it does not require the artletic ability 
or the carefal study that is necessary in 
breeding show birds, And about as many 
who began inthis way, without paying 
high prices for breeding stock, have been 
able to raise good birds as of those who 
began with high ambit'ons. They may not 
have gained all the profit or fame they were 
entitled to, beceuse in poultry as in horses 


chickens sell at 10 to 10) cents, with tow! 9 
$9 10 cents and old roosters 54 to 6 cents, 
There is but little demand for game. 
Caloken grouse coming very poor, and are 


bigh at $1 25a pair. P.over and ent 25 
to $250 @ dozen. ee 





HORTICULTURAL. 





walis always. 





there are’always expertson the wate) for 


promising youngsters to be ploked ap at) 
a bargain and fitted ap to be sold at higher | 


pricer, bat that is the way of the world. 


The poultry keeper who is working for 
eggs and ma'ket poultry shonld begin in a 


moderate way, with a emall fl ck and small 
buildings and yards, and after once getting 
a fair start is would be well for him to 
decide to put no more capital into the bausi- 
ness than the profits of the business, for 
that is the best teat of his capabilities, 
which have more to do with success than 
the breed of fowl! he may select or the possi 
bilities of the business itself. If he can 
make 25 hens pay him a profit of $2 each the 
first year he may well put that $50 into 
extending his pant. As the business grows 
his experience will increase, until he may 
find that be can make 1000 fow! pay as mach 
profiteach as the smaller namber, thoagh 
such success is unusual, for few @ill take 
the same care of 1000 fowles they do of a 
small flock, and nearly every one will begin 
to crowd them more closely to save ground 
or save travel in attending to them, and 
thus the chances of profit are lessened, and 
those of death by disease greatly increased 

When well established in the business he 
may find it to his advantage to pay good 
prices each year to obtain good males of the 
same breed, bat different strains, to cross 
with bis flock, bat he should always ba sure 
what he is getting. A fair bird out of an 
exceptionally good flock is apt to be better 
than an exceptionally good bird ina poor 
flock, while sick birds or lousy ones are to 
be carefully avoided, and all birds bought 
should be kept a week or more io quaran- 
tine before being allowed to mingle with the 
flock. And when buying he should have 
some distinct object in view. Whether it 
be to alive more slz3to the chickens, early 
matority, better egg production to old fow! 
or merely more vigor and activity, which by 
the way may of itself include all the other 
points. 


This is a very good time of year to build 
a poultry house if more are needed upon 

e farm. Not only slumber dry and easy 
to handle, but the whole building will get 
well seasoned before the cold weather 
comes. We kaow what it is to move intoa 
damp house jastas cold weatheri« coming 
on. It seems to be almost impossible to get 
itdry before the summer heat comes to 
warm itap. We would not like tousea 
hen or a hog 680. 

If building, plan for three things, whether 
ill the other desirable things are included 
or not, Have itso that no water will ran 
into it in the winter time, elther through 
the roof or off the surrounding ground. 
Have no place where the wind can blow 
near the rooste, and have it large enough 
for the number of hens to be kept in it. 


Without these points are all right no profit 


need be expected from the poultry kept. 
O.her things may add to the convenience, 
bat these are essential. 





Poultry and Game. 
The poultry market runs very steadily, 


with fair supplies and only moderate de- 


mand. Well fatted chickens are not plenty. 


There are some choice large at 16 to 18 


cente, with fair to good at 12 to 14 cents 


Fowl! for 10 t0 13 cente- Spring geese scarce 
at18to20 cents. Spring ducks from nearby 
plenty at 10%t0 124 cents. Young turkeys 
tcarca at 25 to 30 cents. P.geons steady 
at $1 to $1.25 a dozm and squabs at 
81.75 to $2. Western iced chickens 

to 12 cents and fowl at 9 to 
10) cents, Tarkeys 8 to 9 cents, ducks 
aiSto 8 cents, Frozen chickens at 8 to 11 
cents, fowls 94 to 10 cents, tarkeys 9 to 114 
cents, ducks 10 to 12 cents and geese 10 
cents. L've poultry in fall supply, and 





be kapt apart. 


fall. 


Orchard and Garden. 


It is reported that in thote sections where 
the forest caterpillars were so abandant 
last year as to destroy most of the foliage 
the trees, whether maple, asb, ba wood, 
elm or whatever they feed upn, have re- 
newed their foliage this year, bat have not 
attempted in many cass to pat out any 
blossoms, the whole strength belag reqa'red 
for the leaf growt). O her trees which they 
did not reach have blo:somed abut as 
asual, Many more of our native birds, ia 
sect destroyers, are said t> be seen this year 
where the caterpillars were s> pleaty last 
year, and it is hoped that they will do mach 
toward protecting the treas where the 
caterpillars do appear. Natare has her 
Own ways of combating insect pests and 
fangous diseases, and'while they are ofsen 
too slow to sult the suffering farmer, they 
may prevail when the methods of mank ind 
have proven of little avail. 

The Farmers’ G.z \tte of Dublin, Irelund, 
has a most timely and sensible article upon 
the storing of fralts, which contains some 
hints that may not be without use to the 
tra't growers of this country. 


teayr, * Places dirty, dark and damp, 


hardly fit to keep roots for the winter, are 
set apart for the most valuable apples and 
pears.”” Not seldom are the potatoand root 
cellars used. Carrots, onions, parsnips and 
potatoes taint the apples and pears aad 
lower their quality,and they have bee. 
rendered uneateble by being stored in the loft 
wish onions. Brown paper bags of seeds, 
garder mats,sulphar, tobacco, soft soaps and 
other strong flavored or strong smelling sub- 
stances should not be in the fruit room. 

Som; lay their fruit on leaver, straw, 
mosr, sawdust, bran, cotton, or other things 
to protect the fruit from the wood. They 
not only braoise the fruit more than a 
smocth board, but they gather moisture 
and Invite decay. 

The fralt room should be clean, the walle 
and roof lime washed and shelves cleaned 
with soap and water at least once a year, | 
ad it should not be damp any more than 
dirty. Dirt and dampness are the con- 
ditions that breed fangas whith causes rot- 
ting. Pears yield to the effeots of it quicker 
than apples. 

There are many ways of preventing the 
dampness, one being to balld onadry site 
or mak; it dry by thorough drainag:; 
apother, more difficalt, to keep dampness 
out by Portland cement, felt or other) 
material moisture does not penetrats, asing | 
them in walls and roof. 
above the ground, or making ths floor and) 
wa'ls with alr spaces in them. 
will take Gamoness from the air in the) 
room, bit does not reach that In floor and | 
A stove, hot water pipes or 
op2n firep'ace, to be used when needed 
drives out dampness, but it draws ont the 
flavors of the fra t as mach as the moist alr | 
would. 

A better way is by double walls and roof 
to preserva ap even temperature. 
should be sbut ont as much as po'sibie. 
Place diff-rent varieties, but particularly 
early, midseason and late, separately as far 
sp irtas possible, and qualities also should 
This fac litates han‘ling 
when some are wanted, and saves distarb- 
ance of kinds not to be taken out,and it. 
saves overlooking. Yet when signs of | 
decay are noticed remove every 4d cayed 
one, as it injares quality of others, and may 
also cause decay to spread around it. 


The bush fruits need to have the weeds 
and grass kept out between the rows this) 
fall, and in the rows as well. 
require frequent cultivation, and it would 
be but little if any more labor to sow some 
quick-growing plant among them to keep) 
the weeds down, and then to plow that crop 
under in the lat: fall, and sow winter rye 
there, to be plowed under in the spring. | 
This would increase ths fertility at very 
small expense, and keep the weeds well 
killed ont. By plowing so as to throw the 
earth toward the bushes wher the fi-st crop | 
is plowed ander some protection would be) 
given to their roots, that might save some 
which are not quite hardy in a severe. 
winter, while turning it back again at) 
the spring plowing would do them no} 
harm. This also is a good plan 








“BROWN EGG’ WHITE WYANDOTrTE COCKEREL. 
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faster and die youngar thaa they do in New 
England, It has one advantage of making 
a low and compact hea‘ if it is d»ne every 
year, They do not need a 30 foot ladder to 
ok fruit there. The cow pea might do as 
the crop to be grown this fall for plowing 
ander where it will grow, and farther 
north the Canada pea or the soja bean 
might betried, or the old-fashioned reno- 
vating crops of buckwheat or fist tarnips. 
Either would sapply humus, and would 
kerp ground from washing, and nitrogen 
from escaping from the soil, 


mre San writes that foar years ago he had 
an orchard of peach trees which were yel- 
low, stunted and apparently about to die. 
He planted apple and pear trees among 
them, that he might have something to 
occupy the land when the peach trees were 
gone, as he thought he would get one more 
crop from the peach trees, and then grab 
them up. To savathe trouble of worming, 
as he calle digging out the borers, he put 
two shovelfais of gas lime around each 
peach tree. Afierward examining the trees 
but one worm was found among 
300 trees, and they showed great 
improvement in growth and foliage. 
Ths next spring he repeated the sppli 

cation of two shovalfuls toa tree, limed the 
young trees and also pat the gas lime broad- 
cast on sllof the land. Nowrthe sickly 
looking orchard is one of the finest he bas 
ever seen, the sickly look all gone, the foll- 
age is a dark,rich green, and they havea made 
60 mach growth as to threaten lojary t> the 
other trees among them, although the latter 
are doing well. Asthe gas lime is almost a 
waste at the gas houses, it may be well for | 
others to try it upon thelr orchards. It 

oꝛeta Dat little and may prove of benefis in 

other localities. 





Rileing the floor | 


Ventilation | 


All light 


This will | 











The Fad 


Of the modern woman is health by 
exercise. It’s an excellent fad, pro- 
vided that it is always remembered that 
exercise eannot cure womanly diseases. 
Indeed, where such 
diseases exist exer- 
cise is apt to aggra- 
vate the condition 
rather than to 
help it. 

he first step to- 
ward establishing 
the general health is 
to establish the local 
womanly health. 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription cures 
womanly diseases 

which undermine 

the general health, 
It establishes regu- 
larity, dries enfee- 
bling drains, heals 
inflammation and 
ulceration and cures 
female weakness. 
When these are cured, backache, head- 
ache and nervousness are things of the 

t. The universal testimony of weak 
and sickly women cured by “Favorite 
Prescription,” is this: “It has made me 
feel like a new woman.” 

"My wife has used three bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
medicine, and I never saw such results,” writes 
A. B. Haynes, Esq., of Aurora, Lawrence Co. 
Mo. “It was wonderful in its work. We had 
used lots of medicine, also had one of the best 
physicians in Aurora, but my wife got no better; 
we heard one pitiful groan after another, day 
and night. A friend handed me a copy of Dr. 
Pierce’s book, the Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser, and after reading the testimonials of Dr. 
Pierce's successful treatment, and seeing that 
the cases described were similar to my wife's, I 
bought for her a bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. Before she had taken all of the 
medicine she was up and helping to do the 
work. She has taken three bottles and is now 
about well. Has better health than she has 
had for years.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation, 











A Maryland corre spondent of the Balti- 








Rose Culture, 
You mast prune properly ani you mast 


disbad. So important are thesetwo points 
that it is almost possible to drawa rigid 
line dividing the roses of amateurs into two 
classes—those wh'c) are properly praned 
and disbudded, and those which are not 
praned, or absurdly praned, and not dis- 
budded. 


By proper pruning is meant cutting down 


the healthy shoots of the previous year to 
five or six eyes, and cutting all the weak 
and dead and very old wood right out. 
Some people obj et to cutting their plants 
low, on the ground that it diminishes the 


foliage, or is contrary to oatare, or for some 
other reason equaliy trivial. If we left 
natare to do ite work In precisely its own 
way, Our gardens would soon become hope- 
less tangles; while, as for the foliage, you 


would get abandance if you cat to the! 


think of failing to disbad. Thehabit onc) 
acquired, it b»comes a mechanical process 


| almost anconsclously performe!i, and mast 


not be confased with the far more drastic 
measures of the exhibitor, who removes not 


(only his buds, bat all his more weakly 


shoots, in order to throw adventitious 


| strength Into a few especially vigorous ones 


—a practice wh'ch is q uto unaecessary for 
the purpose of the orainary grower —E.1g- 
lish Magazine. 


Pomestic and Foreign Fruits. 


There isa fair demand now for good 
apples, and choiee Gravensteip or Williams 
bring $1 50 to $2 a barrel, with Astrachan, 
Codlin, Nyack and Sweet Bough at $1.25 to 
$1 75, and River $1 to $1.50. Common sorts 
end windfalis go hard at 50 cents to $1 
Pears in fair demand at $3 to $4 barrel 
for choice nativa Bartletts, and Jerseys at 
$3 to $3.50 for choice large aud $1 50 to 
$250 for fairto good. OClapp’s Favorite 
native $250 te $3 Maryland and Delaware 
peaches are 75, cents to $1 per basket for 
choice large and 30 to 50 cents for fair to 
good. Grapes steady at $125 to$1.758 
carrier for Delaware, 75 centsto $125 for 
Niagara, 75 to 90 cents for Moore’s Early, 75 
cents to $1 for Southern Biack and 25 to 50 
cents for Chawpion. Black verries in fair de- 
mand at 5to 8 cents for large and 2 to 3 
cents for emall. Blueberries dull, a few 
oxtra sold at 7to 9 centsand moreat 5 to 
6 cents. Maskmelons selling more freely 
at $1 to $1.25 for Providence large per 
varrel, and some Rocky Ford crates the 
seme, Janny L'nd and Aun Arundel 50 to 75 
oants emall crates. Virginia from 75 cents to 
$1 a barrel for choice, down to 25 to 50 cents 
for ordinary to fair. Watermelons a little 
doll; afew extra large bring $20 per han- 
dred, but most lots at $10 to $15 

California Navel oranges ranning scarce 
and poor. Choice Mediterranean sweets 
sell at $3.75 to $4 50 for good to choice, Si. 
Michaels $4.25 to $450, seedling $375 to 
$425 and late Valencia $4.25 to $5. Mes. 








sina and Palermo lemons in fair demand at 
$3.75to0 $425 a box for fair to good and 
$4.50 to $5 for choice and fancy 300 counts, 
360 counts $3 25 to $4 for choice and $4.25 to 
$475. Sorrent( and Maoiri boxes $3 50, and 
some cases select at $425. Figs 10 to 12 
cents and dates 44 to 5 centsa pound. Call- 
fornia peaches 75 cents to $1.75 a carrier 
and plums from 75 cents to $2 as to variety, 
with pranes at 50 cents to $175. Peara from 
$1 a box up to $2. 





—-BStrictly fresh eggs are scarce, and fancy 


Oape or nearby stock sel’s at 232 cents, with 
trash Eastern at 16 to 19 cents and fair to good 
at 12to 14 cents. Western selected and fancy 
lots from 18% to 15 cents and fairto good 11 
to 12% cents. The stock in cold storage is now 
144 800 cases, 144.198 cases a week ago and 
161,031. ayearsg’. There were 8230 cases put 
in last week and about as many taken out. 


——Lhbe shipments of leather .from Boston for 


the last week amounted in walue to $306,085; 


similar week last year, $173,009. The total 


value of exports of leather from this port since 


Jan. 1 Is $6,203,002, against $56,670,448 In 1899, 

——The total shipments of boots and shoes 
trom Boston this week have been 78,738 cases, 
against 77 496 cases last week; corresponding 
period last year,?8 391. The total shipments 
thus far in 1900 have been 2,735,443 cases, 
2,914 8356 cases in 1899. 

—The exports from the port of Boston for 
the week ending Aug. 18, included 305,172 


pounds of butt*r. Fo’ the same week last year | 


the exports included 88,468 pounds butter, 
45 861 pounds cheese and 177,804 pounds oleo. 

——Trafioo makes the exports from the Atlan 
tie coast last week to inclade 360,700 barrels of 


freeh ribs 11 ce: ts, corned and fresh shoulders 
BY@I% Conte, smoked shoulders 8% @9%K 
Gente lard 8 ꝛeate. (on palle 8% @9 cents, bame 
12@\2% conte, skinned hams 128% @\8 cente, 
saussges 9 conte, Frankfort sausages 9 cents, 
Uclled hams, 18@'8% cents, bacop, 189% @\8% 
Cents, bologuas 3 cents, pressed ham 18 centr, 
raw leal lard 8% cents, rendered leaf lard 8%, 
(cents, In pails 944@1% cents, po'k tongase 
$74.50, loose salt pork 8% cents, briskets 0% 
Cents, *ausage meat 74% @3 cents, city dressed 
hogs 7% 6 ate, country 6% cents. 

——Taoe shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week includéd 1490 cattir, 7608 qua:- 
tere of beef from Bosto2; 1946 cattle. 165 sherp, 
16.657 q .arters of Deet from New, York; 1913 
quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 1200 cattie, 
1866 sheen, 3824 quarters of beef from Baitt- 
more; 342 cattie from Portland; 8928 catiir, 
576 sneep from ¥ ontreal; a cotal of 8801 ecatt!, 

arters from ali ports O 
tnere q wertars of beef went 
to London; 4320 catiJe, 1366 sheer. 16,887 
qu*rters of oeef went to Live-pool; 754 cartier, 
676 sheep went to Glargo 
tol; 222 cattie to Ho'l; 140 castle to New saetie ; 

q t*rtere «f beef to 8 ‘nthampton; BAO cattle 
to Na:uiff; 451 cattie 10 Manchester; 87 cattir, 
165 sheep to Bermuda and West Indies. 


2007 sheer, 37,802 


~; 265 cattl« to Bri - 





Agricultural Fairs for 1900, 


Os'ifornia, Sacramento.............seec00s +. Bept. 8-16 
Delaware, Dover 





PPP Pree eer rrr rir tty 


Georgia, Southern Interstate, Atiants...... 


Iilaois, Springfiel 1.... 
Iowa, Des Moines A 

Massachusetts Horticultural, Bostan.....,....Oct. 3,8 
Michigan, Grand Rapids 
Minnesota Hamline.........- 0. .cccccees covers Sept. 8-8 
Nebraska, L'ncoin 


COCR eee ee eee eeee 


PPP PPP eee Perrier rir Tir ry 


New Eng'and, Old Orchard, Me........ +oee- Ag. 27-8 

New Jersey Inter State, Trenton......... -- Bept. 24 28 
New York, Syracuse 
North Oarolina,| Raleigh 
Nova Scotia,’ Halifax 


OPP Per er errr rrr rT Terr ery 


TP ee eee errr ⸗ 


———— ar sateesocassoucnenes 
8t. L-ulr, St. Louis 


Wircoasio, MUWAYKGC.......-sseecseeeees, 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury 
Berksbire, Pittsfield 


SOHO eee eee eeeeeeeeesens 
Peer Sere) Peer 


PPP PPP Peer e re ee eer 
OOOOH OH Ree ee eee eee ees 
PPP Pree ee errr ery yy 


SOPOT RO eee eee ee 


Hamp bire and Franklin, Northampt)n 
Higbland, Middlefield 


SOOPER Re eee wee eeeeeeeeeee 
POOP eee e eee eeeeeeee 


2224 


Housa‘onic, Great Barrington 
Manufac urers’ Ag’i, North Attleboro...... 
Marshfield, Marshfield 
Martha's Vineyard, West 
Middlesex North, Lowel! 
Middlesex South, South Framingham 


eeddccescces Sept. 26,2 


SOPOT e eee eeees 


Weymouth, South Weymouth 
Worcester, Worc sster 
Worcester East, Ciiaton 
Worcester Northwest, Atno! 


OOOOH e eee ee eee eeees 


—R ·2*B0t. 19-16 


Sept. 11-13 
Oct, 9-10 and horses sure to kill them quick. 


Sept. 25, 26 
New Gloucester and Danville, Upper —— 


Sept, 95, 26 Boston, Mass. 





flour, 1457000 bushels of wheat, 2,809,000 
oushels of cora, 3290 barrels of pork, 8,454,000 
pou rde of lard and 26 346 Doxes of meat. 


bushels of rye and 889000 bushels of bariey. 


| Compared with the week previous, this shows a 


d-creare of 2.249 000 bushels of corn, with ao 
increase of 1,543,000 bushels of wheat, 1,167,000 
bushels of oats, 57000 bushels of rye and 
89,000 bushels of bariey. 

——L'ke water, cast iron contracts on |!que- 
fying, and conversely expands on solidifying; 
hence the so'ld metai flovts on the molten like 


| {ee on water. Itis this property which renders 


certain metals and alloys suitable for casting. 
When the converse is the case, as, for instance, 
with gold and silver, sharp castings cannot be 
produced, and coins, for example, must therefore 
be struck with dies. 

——The om tial statistics of the wheat crop of 
the worlifor 1899 and 1900, as compiled by the 


D partment of Agriculture, show that in the: 


countries of the Southern hem'sobere the pro- 
duction will be less than 160,543,000, or 10,000, 


erop was 182,582.000 bushele, sgamnst 236,679, 
000 busheisin 1899. The Russian crop is an 
ticipated at to newnat below rather than above 


| the average. 
Disbadding, in the limited sense in which | 
young orchards if the green crops do I have used the term, means marely remov- | orobard in South Dakota, + ocotding to W. N 
not stimulate too much growth of ing the numerous small bad: which asually 
young wood, and if is does this can surround the central calyxassoon as they 
be remedied by cutting back from one- | appear. Nothiog is lost by doing so. If the 
third to one-half thie young aro t ia the | large flower is eventually cat, the small 
Some orchardists are advising forc- | buds are necessarily taken with it; and if it 
ing such a growth in any case, and then | issllowedtoremain upon the tree, they 
cutting bick. and it may be well in the | come at best to a crabbed maturity beneath | 
western State’, where tress naturally grow its fading petals. ‘[ne very general neglect 

| of an operation so trifilng and so important 
as» this is diffisalt to understand. No chry 
ranthemum grower, however small hi- 

| stock and lukewarm his interest, would 


— Ure. Leora A. Alderman owns the largest 


Irwin, obief of the divis'o1 of pomology of the 
Department of Agricalture in Washington, sbe 
bas, near Harley, Tarner O-., 150 acras, in 
which are 800 trees, two acres being given over 
to ploms. Beridss the trees, there are 1000 cur- 
rant buther, 1000 go s*berry bushes, 600 grape 
vines and three acres of strawberries. 

—-—The *spple shipments from the port of 
Bostoa curing the week ending Aug. 18 were 
219 barrels to Liverpool, the first shipment of 
the s°ason. 

——Annuil report’ot ‘De commissioner of p*t - 
sions snows the number of pensionerson the 
roll June 8C, 1909, ae 993.529. an increase of 
2010 as compared with Jun’, 1899. The annus! 
oort at close of fi‘ea!l year 1900, wae $131,534,- 
644, & decrease of $83,417. The average anon! 
cost of all pensions tell from $132.74 to $132.39. 

——The tofal apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending Aug. 18, 1900, were 
2084 barrels, iociuding 878 barrels to Liverpool 
and 1296 barrels to Glasgow. The exports in- 
eludea 219 barrels from Boston, 1455 barrels 
trom New York and 410 barrels from Montreal 
Vor the same week last year the apple shipments 
were 2608 barrels. 

——The efforts which the Department cf Agri- 
culture bas Deen making to popularizs the sweet 
potato in Earope are meeting with sone success. 
Trial lots of 25 bushels each of cbo'ce sweets were 
sent to Loncon and to Paris. Tnosesent to the 
latter city were placod upon exhibition a: the Et · 
posit'o. and attracted much attention. Those 
tent to Ln ion were pat on the market and reports 
received encourage thé Department to cootinus 
its efforts to bave American sw 2et potatoes regu- 
larly installed in the markets of Europe. They 
a0t only met with favor, but sold at a high price; 
er ough to real'z : nearly double the amount to be 
got for them in this country, clear of all 
expenses, 

——Most farmers in shelling ears of seed corn, 
throw out the kernels from both ender. The 
apex uadoudtedly produces imperfect Kernels, 
bota number of Government experiments show 
that the lower kernels, while they may be mis 
shapen, bave high vitslity and constitute good 
ceed, 
——The exports of merchaniise from the port 
of New York fo: the week were valued at $6, 
867.737, against §9674,770 in the preceding 
week and $7,460,813 in the corresponding week 
last year. 

— Oily a quiet trade in bee! was noted, with 
prices unchanged, though it takes very fancy 
sides to bring full quotations: Fancy sides 9% 
cents, choice 8% to 9 cents, good 7% to 8% 
cents, light 744 cents, cows 6% to 7 cents, fancy 
binds 12 cents, extra 11% cents, good 10% to 
11 cents, fancy fores 7 cents, heavy 5% to 6% 
cents, 2-0d 56% cents, light 4% to 5 cents, 
packs 6% to 8% cents, ratties 4% to 5% cents, 
chucks 6% to 7 cents,ramps 10 to 12% csnte, 
romps and loins 11% to 14 cents, loins 13 to 
16% cents. 

——*ork products are in quiet demand an‘ an- 
obanged: Heavy backs $16 25, metiam $15.50 





long cut $17, lean ends $19, bean pork $18 


TPO OOO · eee eeeeeeeeeS 


8 pt. 25-27 
- Bept. 25-27 


= 
2 
be 
Meat, Bread 


—RE + Sept. 18, 19 
Sept. 11-18 


Waldo County, B sifast 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe 


g 
r 
Lodge 


7" — — — 
Woetbersfield, Vethere do a.... ++» Oot, a· 
Willimantic Fair Association, Willimantic.Sent, 
—D WEEP sccccicecee $00: ccsccceccscccscsbace 
Woodstoek, South Woodstock ............... Sept. 17-1 
Wolcott, Wolcott............ teeeeeeeereesess, OCF, 


Connecticut Horticultural ‘Bociety,*. Berttoa 
Connecticut Datrymen’s Association, Hartford 






Connecticut Pom, Society, Hartford......... rae 
NEW YORK. 
BRED, ANVOR. vrccccvccececrecccerecccocccsccce 5 
Albany, Altamont.............scccocsseesess, ao ene 
Allegany. Angelica............... Sept. 11-18 
Boonvilie, BOOMV! 16....:.......6.06...0000..... Sept. 4-7 
Broome, Whitney's Putat...................... Beps. 4- 
Cambridge Valley, Oambridge........ Bept. 4-7 
Oattarau :us, Little ERR hes Sept. 3-6 
Clinton, Piatteburg............. Sept. 11-14 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill.................0....., Bept 24-237 
Columbia, Onatham....ccccesssscsssrs De Hept. 4- 
| — — 5+ 
Delaware Valley, Walton....... sesvanceeageg ee 47 
FOI, BIBI cesses ccccccoccccccccscces Bept 18-20 
Dundee, Durdee..............60eceesecee,, Oct. 2 
Du'ehess, Poughkeepsie... ——— 
e, oo CSeecesee cocccccccce: cocccccs Sept. 1)-14 
—— xXXXVE⏑—— Sept. 4-7 
peandéece tte eeeteeesceeeses MODt, 8-6 
Genesee, Batavia... ..........ccecccecececees Sept. 17-20 
Gorham, Reed’s Corners...................... Oct. 4-6 
Herkimer, Hertimer................. Sept. 11-1 
Jefferson, Watertown... — —— 
LOWED, AAIA Sept ie 
Montgomery, Fonda. eevee Sept. 10-18 
BEOTTID, MOTTIC. 000. 00. ecrrcvrcccscccsccccces onc Oct. 2-4 
Naple1, Naplies............. Sept. 18-20 
Nasrau, Na sau 


Niagara, Loc¥port.............60.. 


bed epepbinwsssaceece Bopt. 18-80 







Orauge, Middletown.  ...............0000.5- : 
GUBGRRG, BER. 000. ccccccccccsccccccccccecces coon bean 
O 1wego, Oswego Falls.............cccccsesees Sept. 18-21 
Otsego, Cooperstown... ..........cccceceees Sept. 18-30 
Pho ux Union, West Prowair.........., ooeeeS “pt. ll-1é@ 
Pes CUO os cc ccc cacesccctcccceacs Sept. 446 
Queent-Nassau, Mineola..................60. Sept. 95-29 
Racket Valley, Potsdam..................... Sept. 18 21 
Richfield Springs, edfield Springs....... Sept. 24-26 
Riverside, Greene......... Récccdoces Dooce cces Sept. ll-14 
Rockland, Ora: gebu'g...........005 sesccscs Sept. 11-14 
Bockland Industrial, New Ci.y................ Sept. 3-6 
St. Lawrence, Canton................cceec00s Sept. 11-14 
Schovevu’, SchOnevus........csccceccccccees -Sept. 13-16 
Schoharie, Bohoharie..........cccccccccsece Sept. 17-280 
BORNE, WARING ec ccccccccecccccccccccccocs Sept. 18-21 
DaMSGR, WRrG08. ccc copcccscccccccccccccecce Sept. 25-27 
Shavertown, *havertowa................... Sept. 11-18 
Se I PU hccdococesccvscccccoscesossoces Oct. 2,8 
ONIO, BOTs ccccccncccccccecccccséeccecccced Sept. 25 38 
teuben Southern, South Troupeburg........ Sept. 4-7 
BOBeOS, BIVETRERG . 000 cccccccccccccccccccccces Sept. 17-20 
WON Sept. 4-4 
Tompkins, Ithaca. opt. 11-14 


Uwster, Ellenvilie. 


Union, Bro kport.... ‘ 

Union, Palmyra.............. oes - 
Union, Pratteburg weccccveccoooeces eee oe. Tete 
ey WP TER ccc cces cecccccsccscccceces Sept. 4 
War nsburg, Warrensburg.................... Sept. 4- 
Wasbington, Sandy Hill,..................0.5 Sept. 11-14 
White Piaine, Whi.e Piains................ Sept. 24-29 
WOM) Sept. 11-18 
Yates, Penn Yan............. Pecccccesccoccees Sept. 19-82 








GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and} 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 

subject to can be cured by, this 

valuable remedy. Also 


GRIVES’ MED'CATED SOAP 


for Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 


No. II PORTLAND STREET 











MOST OONVENIENT TO ADMINISTER 
4 
—2 
25 
Walaut Ardge Farms Co 


oulr a Nvoah Jo ony 





Sept. 11-18 BOSTOVIM aS S$. 


Sent for 25 cents in S.amps by mail. 








Addison, Middlebury..............6....seceece Sept. 6-7 
Caledonia, 8t. Johnsbury.................... Sept 11-18 
Dog River Valley, Northfield.............. Sept. 13-280 
Lamoille Valley, Morrisville.................. Sept. 5-7 
Le, Sept. 11-18 





Valley Fair, Brattieb>ro 8e 
beceerecccccs cecces pt. 36, 37 
Waits Ri. er Valley, East Corinth............. Sept. 5-7 | 
Western Agriculiural Fair Haven............ Sept. 4-7 
Windsor, Woeodstock........................ Sept. 23-27 | 
— Sept. 11-13 | 
CONNEITICUT. 
Newton,'Newton.......... 8e 
—— Bept. 25 27 | 
Union (Monroe, etc.), Hantington......... Sept. 18, 19 | 
WinGham, Brooklye,.......cc.cccccocccsccces Sept. 18.20 
New London County, Norwivh................ Sept. 3-5) 






Windham County, Brooklyn Se 

° ocecccccececss pt. 18-20 
B-acon Valley, Naugatuck.. +. Sept. 18, 19 | 
Berlio, Berlio ‘ 





ae 








POOR Ree meee eee eeeee 


OOOO eee ee eset eees 
SOOT ORR H OHHH eet eee eeeeeeee 
SOOO HR ORE eee Rete eeeeeeees 

TOPO R RRO Ree eee eee eee eees 


SPOOR eRe e eee eeeseees 


POOH ORT Hee Hee eee eee eee eeeeeeseoeee 


Sep’. 182) 


TTPO RRO eee eee eens 


SHPO SOE NE eee teeter eeeeeeeeeees 


“Sept. 18:20 THE BUSINESS HEN 


| Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profit 
A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitabk: 
ultry-keeping. By 28 practical —— P. 
ft Jacobs, Hen Hale, James Rankin, J. U. Drew 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers mor 
5000 than 5,000 questions abvut poultry fer 
profit. Carefully edited by H. W. Cok 

lingwood. A collection of the most valuable ar. 
ticles on poultryever written. Starting with the 
question ‘What isan Egg?” It indicates the com 
ditions for et. ta 

en. 


| * 
| Questions egg into a “ Business 


Incubation, care of chicks, 








Sept. 19,13 | treatment of diseases, selection and breeding, feed 
ae, °° | ingand nonsing, arediscussed in a clear —* 
Sept. 11-13 | manner. Two successful egg-farms are described 


of 600 hens * average 
over 200 each per year’ 
Iz short, this is the best book for afl ho love '‘ the 
little American ben" that has ever bess 7 
Price in paper cover!40lcents 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 


Answe red in detail. On one is a flock 








SENUTUALELY 2 DOME PAPER. 


THE # HOUSEHOLD * COMPANION. 


DEPARTMENTS OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
BRIGHT, ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 
Terms; $1.00 per annuc: in advance. 









{Specimen Copies free to any address. } 


The EXouschold Companio 
















key growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, eed os eaisers of turkeys for =o 


et. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays subwitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is yo one 2 
on turkey culture, from different parts 
the country, incinding Canada and New 
Brunswick. that the reader may see what 
ways have proven 6 in eae) 
locality. 
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Frogs are becoming a popular article of 
diet in Boston. There always were a gocd 
many croaxers here, anyhow. 

Nothing bat skimmed milk and graham 
crackers asa diet for John D. Rockefeller, 
the richest man in America. Is it strange 
that a man who has swallowed so many in- 
durtries should have a poor digestion ? 





— 


"Send me a wounded Baglishman. I 
want to watch him die,” writes a Boer 
maiden to her lover at the front. Does that 
prove that the Boer natare ie crael and 
bloodthirsty, or that the unhappy people 
have been goaded to desperation? 








A Catholic clergyman in St. Louls has 
began a holy war on the network shirt 
qwaistsin his parish. “ The young ladies 
of this sodality will have to quit wearing 
those jigamaree waists with the funny 
businesses around the a ms and shoulders, 
or I will refase to serve them commanion,” 
he declares. The girls retort that the jiga- 
marees and the funny businesses are only 
those latest style shirt waists with net- 
work attachments, those hope it-won’t-rain 
affairs. 


Blessings on the Boston Italians, who 
have brought a dash of color and of jocun?, 
care-free life into this sombre town! You 
should have seen the returning picnickers 
Tuesday evening, men and women, boys 
and girls, as they marched bareheaded 
down Washington street, ahundred or two 
of them, bands a-playing, banners fiying, 
children singing, and at the head of the 
merry colamn half a dozen men holding 
aloft the waving boughs of trees. “Twas 
an object lesson ia the simple, innocent 
enjoyment of a holiday. 








Ths school gardens in Germany are be- 
ginning to attract the attention of educators 
{mn this country more and more. The im- 
perial botanical gardens in Germany have 
recently sent to the university at Berlin 100 
different plants and seeds to start a school 
garden. The central garden at Koln sup- 
plies 65 schools with 1,000,000 plants of 
200 varieties in the course of a year, Tae 
central garden of Leipzig supplies eight 
high schools and 44 common schools with 
800,000 plants of 250 varieties. Each teacher 
in the pabile school is allowed two hours 
each week for garden work. Papills furnish 
their own tools. 


lf there is anything particularly aninter- 
esting it isa burglar who lacks originality. 
Now there was the fellow who awakened 
Farmer Allen of Longmeadow last Sanday 
morning at nis bedside and shouting “ Your 
money or your life!’”” Smail wonder the 
farmer thought at first it was only a cheap 
joke. We fear that burglars and highway- 
men generally care bat little for originality, 
bat really they should pay more attention 
to the matter, and not fall into the slovenly 
habit of using such stereotyped phrases as 
“ Your money or your life.” Even the 
strenuous slang expression, ‘‘ Come down 
with the staff,” or “ Cough up,” would be 
preferable. 





The revenues of the postal service are of 
good index of business conditions. The 
revenues of the postal service for the yesr 
ended June 30 last amounted to $95,021,384, 
and the expenditures to $101,632,161, leaving 
a deficit of but $6,610,777. This is the 
smallest deficit reported since 1893. Last 
year’s deficiency was a little over $9,0C0,000, 
while for the preceding year the deficit 
exceeded $12,400,000. The postal service is 
of such inestimable value to the whoie 
people that judicious outlays should be 
encouraged evan if the department is ran 
at a money loss. The total number of 
postoffices in the Union on Jane 30 was 
74,384, their number having doubled in a 
little over twenty years. 








The United States as anation has added 
to its prestige and influence in the masterly 
way in which the administration has 
handled the disturbances in China. Earo 
pean powersand Japan have been largely in 
flaenced by our wise and moderate counsels. 
It is to ba hoped that the allies may succeed 
in establishing a native government so 
strong in China that the nation may not 
only succeed in future in fulfilling all its 
treaty obligations, but may pursue so broad 
and liberal a policy as shall discourage all 
attempts at land grabbing. Yet at the same 
time, shall develop China into a great mar- 
ket for the good of civilized nations in ex- 
change for the enlarged products of its 
domestic industries. 


T o atatement of the public debt of the 
United States for the month of July shows 
the interest-bearing debt to be $1,021,125,- 
160, a decrease of $2,353,700; debt on which 
interest has ceased since maturity $1,176, 
310, decrease $10; debt bearing no interest 
$386,904,604, decrease $1,857,127; aggregate 
debt $1,409,206,075, a decrease of $4,210,837; 
certificates and treasury notes are $724 371,- 
179, an increase of $827,000, bringing the 
total debt to $2,123,577,554, a decrease of 
$3,383,837. The statement of cash in the 
treasury shows gold coin and builion $150,- 
000 000; trust funds, $724,371,179; general 
fandand depoeits in national banks, $230,- 
643,005. The reserve fand stands at $150," 
000,000 and the available cash balance at 
$149, £59,365. 








No other vegetable is so freely imported 
into the United States as the onlon. The 
competition the onion grower of this seo- 
tion mast meet is now quite remarkable, 
and at times somewhat discouraging. The 
first onions of the season come from Ber- 
muda, next those grown in the neighbor- 
hood of the pyramid, and known as Egyp- 
Sian onions, imported here mostly by way of 
London. New Orleans contributes to the 
sapply early inthe year, Spain and Porta. 
gal send their contributions of onion, and 
Havana, Cuba, also forwards some fine 
specimens. Finally Kentucky, Orange 
County, N Y., New Jersey, Long Island 
and Connecticut forward supplies to compete 
with those raised in Massachusetts. [t is 
ahealtty vegetable, though, and perhaps 
ite wide cultivation may conduce to a larger 
consumption of the onion among our 
people. 


On some of these fine Sabbathr, which 
were made especially for man, take a stroll 
through Boston Common in the afternoon. 
Tte world is there in miniature, and you 
will see unrolled before your eyes such a 
panorama of cosmopolitan Boston as you 
will find nowhere else, But unless you are 
in the mood for it it will all look like a 
magnificent oll painting done in kerosene. 
The surviving cratkson the Charles-street 
Mall, whose permits have not yet been 








revoked, seem to have redoubled their 
frantic efforts to convert the world to the 


-| Lord only knows what, while farther down 


the mall you may still hear the sounding 
brass and the tinkling cymbals of the 
economic and political prophets. From the 
distance there come floating to the ear the 
melodious strains of the municipal band. 
’Tis a radiant and resplendent scene as a 
whole, and ovec it all the soft, late-sammer 
sunlight and the balmy air. 


As the country grows in wealth and 
taste, the demand for flowers increases ip 
like proportion. This demand encourages 
florists to create a supply. it is estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture that 
there are no less than 90.0 florists, 
each provided with an average of 2500 
tqaaro feet of glass covering each of ther 
growing beds. ‘Lhis large area of 22,500,- 
000 square feet of glazed garden represents 
establishments valued at $11,250,000. We 
may begin to get an idea of what we are 
expending for flowers when it is stated 
that the retail value of flowers sold annua. 
ally is $12,500,000, of which $6,000,000 goes 
for roses, $4 000,000 for carnations, $750,000 
for violets, $500,000 for chrysanthemums, 
and the rest for flowers of various names. 
As another illustration of the growth of this 
trade in articles not many years ago re 
garded by the great massof the people as 
luxuries, itis ascertained that the retail 
value of potted plants sold each year is 
$10,000,000. 


Those of our readers who may have 
noticed that the imports into Boston have 
been much larger this year than last year 
need not think that it is altogether due to 
the fact that the citizens here are growing 
more extravagant by reason of their pros- 
perity, or that they are thinking American 
goods are not good enough for them. We 
have before us a statement which shows the 
amount of manufacturers material imported 
last May and the amount of manufactared 
goods exported. It may be presumed that 
this is nearly a specimen month of the year 
ending Jane 30, 1900. We imported over 
$25,000 000 worth of material to be used in 
manufactures that month, and exported 
over $40,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods. This represents $15,000,000 to be 
divided in one month between the manu- 
facturer and those whom he employs. 
This is more than was imported in May in 
the next best year on record, 1897, by over 
$2,000,000, and more than was exported the 
same year in May by nearly $14,000,000. In 
1899 we imported $22,000,000 worth of 
material and exported a little more than 
$30,000,000 in the month of May. Oar ex- 
ports of manufactured goods have increased 
in value much more than have the materials 
we have bought to use in msking them, 


Using the Land, 


Well fed land is never so well cff as when 
kept in active operation. It is much likea 
strong, healthy man. It suffers more from 
idleness than from hard work. Firat see to 
it that the soll gets plenty to eat—rich barn- 
yard and chemical fertilizers, green manur- 
ing and similar food—and then work it and 
use it. The more it is cultivated and 
planted the better will it be able to produce 
crops. Feed land with heavy fertilizers and 
only half work it and it grows sour, and the 
plant food cannot be taken up by the plants. 
It is just as bad for the land as it is to feed 
a boy with rich, nourishing food, and then 
let him lie around idle and do nothing. 
Wa take food intoour systems to make 
strenath, which tn turn must be exerted in 
order to produce the nécessary good re- 
sulte. 

There is no danger of overworking land 
provided it is fed liberally. The abandoned 
and ran down farms that we read so much 
about owe their condition to poor manage- 
ment. ‘The trouble has not been in the 
soil, but in the farmers, who have genera- 
tion after generation robbed the land. They 
did not nnderstand how to manage it. Some 
farmers have an idea that robbing'the soil 
means raising too many and large crops on 
it. Not a bit of it. Robbing the soil is 
simply taking from it and never putting 
anything back. Now on good soil you can 
raise two or three cropsa year, and if 
properly handled it will not be robbed of 
its fertility. Onthe contrary, its power of 
production will even be increased. I6 is all 
in knowing how. 

The knowing how is simple, too. It is 
merely a matter of feeding and cultivating. 
Pat back the barnyard manure, rotate the 
crops, cultivate thoroughly, and the secret 
of success is yours. The more we use our 
land the more productive it becomes, be- 
cause by constant ¢«tirring and cultivating 
we improve the mechanical conditions of the 
soil, so that it Is better fitted to farnish the 
right conditions for seeds and growing 
plants. The more the soll is cultivated the 
easier it is for the moisture to penetrate 
it, and the underground springs prove 
@ source of perennial moisture for 
the plants when the air around is dry and 
parching. At the sametime the fertilizing 
elements of the subsoil are reached by plant 
roots which are enabled to penetrate far 
down below the surface. Finally nearly all 
of our fertil!/zers that we apply to the soil 
need stirring up ceccasionally to do their 
beet good. They need to be brought into 
more direct contact with the atmosphere, 
sanand rains ito mske them immediately 
available as ; lant food. 

New Hampshire. 
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Church Development. 


That the methods of church administra. 
tion and work in this country have changed 
very materially,and in most instances for 
the better daring the century which is now 
drawing toa close, even the most super- 
ficial student of our national customs would 
be able to grant. In music, the matter of 
edifices, in interior decorations and in 
social conceptions, ehurch developments 
have ably kept pace of late years with the 
maren of our general cultivation. 

Nor has the movement yet reached its 
logical end, It is highly probable that the 
orchestra will one day supersede the organ, 
and that erelong we shall hava in oar 
ehurches the brilliant glories of fair 
summer mornings as well as the solemni- 
ties of awe-imposing thurderstorms. In an 
article in the current Harper’s Monthly we 
readin this connection: ‘ Who has not 
been vaguely conscious of an incongruity 
when he has ate pped into the shaded charch 
from the bre zy joy of a Jane morning? The 
light winds are ranning in tender murmars 
through the treetops. The air is filled with 
the pervasive ham of insects and is shot 
through with the jollity of birds. The 
grass responds with the delicate pickiags 
and fiutings and strident arias of its myriads 
of little masicians. Way sbould we not 
have in the church an orchestra, free to 
echo that great, jocund, outside life—the 
native music of God’sown world?” Why 
not, indeed! Surely the closer man’s wor- 
ship can approximate the worship of the 
trees, the birds and the. beastr, the purer 
and more acceptable will be his praises of 
Almighty God. ; 





Yet growth,— in church methods as else- 
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where,—can be downward as well as up- 
ward, and in the well written article from 
which quotation has been made, there is 
noted one suggestion which seems to us 
quite of the wrong sort. It is fair to suppose, 
argues the writer, that the home spirié and 
method will in time displace the ecclesiasti- 
cal. ‘“ Weare already familiar with the be- 
gipnings of this transformation. The home 
has moved its kitchen and pantry and par- 
lor into the basement or the annex of the 
church. Why, then, should it not march 
into the main building and take down the 
meaningless and expensive spire, lower the 
vaulted roof and banish the windows 
‘richly light’ ?. The stream of tendency 
will soon carry us there—a consummation 
devoutedly to be wished! .. . This ten- 
dency,’’ concludes our essayist, ‘‘ cannot be 
checked or turned back.’”’ 

We beg leave to disagree. There is no 
such general acceptation as this writer 
would have us think of institutionalism in 
our charches. The Roman Catholics know 
the movement not atal), and in almost all 
the Episcopal sharches great care is taken 
that the place of worship shall be quite 
different and distinct from the place where 
social affairs—-even the Sunday School—are 
held, Any other state of thingr, it is 
clearly seen, would mean the gradual loses 
of such measure of reverence—and it's 
meagre enough—as we possess. 

We still need the vaulted roof to help us 
lift ap our hearts unto the Lord; need, ic- 
deed, more rather than fewer aids to a 
devotional spirit than are to be found in 
most churches; and we need these far more 
than we need church kitchens and charch 
parlors, excellent as these are in their way. 
Undoubtedly institationalism has its place 
in the social church organism, but it must 
be kept in that place. If in “ nourishing 
the family feeling’ we forget that God de- 
mands reverential worship, we are introduc- 
ingas ‘development’ what is really a 
phase of degeneration. 


Crusta 29637 Owned at Hood 
Farm, Lowell, Mass. 


Undoubtedly the herd of Jerseys at Hood 
Farm, Lowell, Mass., is one of the most 
famous in the world. Not only is it the 
home of the World’s Fair cows, Merry 
Maiden and Brown Bessie and many of 
their progeny, but there are other individa- 
als with phenomenal records. It is not, 
however, upon the individual records of 
any cow that Hood Farm bases its greatness. 
It has rather been the aim of its proprietor 
to havea herd which, a: a whole, cannot 
be beaten. A visitor to Hood Farm would 
be able to pick out many different cows 
whose individual characteristic it would be 
interesting and instractive to study. We 
present this week a pictare of the Hood 
Ferm cow Crusta. O1 Dac. 12, 1898, this 
cow dropped twin calves. They were both 
strong and appeared all right, but on the 
night of Dac. 14 a watchman noticed that 
one ,.was not acting right. He called the 
herdsman, and although everything possible 
was done, the calf died from what was sup- 
posed to be fits” The osher has developed 
into a very promising heifer. 

Crusta, being an old cow and her progeny 
especially valuable, was bred a little earlier 
than is the usual castom at Hood Farm, and 
on the morning of Nov. 9, 1899, twin bulls 
were found by her side. They, like the 
heifers, were strong and perfectly de- 
veloped, and are growing fast. 

The calves are by Brown Bessie’s son, 
that has eight daughters inthels pound 
list, he being out of Brown Bessie, winner 
of the 90 and 30 days World’s Fair dairy 
tests against all breeds. Brown Bessie 
made more butterin a day, a week, a month, 
and throughoat the entire period of the 
test, than any other cow. Brown Bassie’s 
son traces three times to Combination, and 
has 50 per cent. of his blood. Orusta isa 
daughter of Combination, and is one of the 
best cows that famous ball ever sired. Her 
dam is a daughter of Giue, he by the famous 
Sweepstakes Dake. 

Crusta was never shown bat once, when 
she won first prize in her class at the lowa 
State Fair. She has a daughter with a test 
of 15 pounds three ounces with her first calf. 

An interesting peculiarity about Crusta’s 
calves is that one of each pair was solid 
with black points, and the other had some 
white markings, while both Crusta and 
Brown Bessie’s son are solid color, 

Breeders in all parts of the country rec- 
ogn'ze the desirability of securing young 
stock from this famous herd, and the sales 
of Jerseys from Hood Farm are very large. 
The effect of distributing such stock as 
this among the common herds of the coun- 
try cannot fail to be beneficial, and the re- 
sult be increased butter production anda 
better quality of the product. This will 
mean, of course, larger profits for the farmer 
and dairyman. 


New England Fireplaces. 

“This Old Home Week celebrating that 
New. England is so much interested in 
brings up to me many memories, but | think 
that nothing stands out more vividly in my 
mind than the old New England oo kivg,’”’ 
ssys a Boston woman, who was born and 
reared up in the Granite Hills. 

*‘ Notwithstanding the science and tech- 
nicality of modern cookery, and the con- 
summate skill that has been called upon to 
create wonderfal concoctions of toothsome- 
ness, 1 think it a fact that the cooking done 
at those old brick fireplaces possessed a 
flavor that is not equalled even in these 
days of high-salaried chefs ana patent 
ranges. Of course those vigorous, healthy 
people who were reared in the hiliside 
farmhouses had constitutions and appe- 
tites that were never affected with desire 
for pampering nor the slightest touch of 
catering to sensitive stomachs. When the 
hard working mother of the house stepped 
to the front door and blew the dinner horn, 











there was no uncertainty about the imme- 
diate presence of guests at the little pine 
table that stood in the middle of the 
kitchen floor, for the ‘dining room’ and 
‘sitting room’ of those days were the 
kitchen, the ‘living room,’ as we called it, 
where we ate, visited, did the housework 
and not infrequently sle p} of acold winter’s 
night. When meal time came, we were 
ready for it. We hadno doubts about the 
matter. 

* The centre, the axis of the New Eng- 
land family institation was the fireplace, 
the engine of sustenance and harbor of 
good cheer. The great towering chimney 
was built in the centre of the house, so that 
by the openings on the sides it should make 
heating for the three rooms, the‘ living 
room,’ parlor and bedroom. The kitchen 
fireplace consisted of a great opening above 
the wide stone hearth of about four feet in 
length and the rame in height, leading to 
the throat of the chimney, 02. the left side, 
securely fastened by stout staples let into 
the bricks,swung the huge ‘ crane,’ on which 
a couple of sliding hooks weresiuog to 
receive the small iron pot or kettle or the 
iron teakettle. Occasionally, when com- 
pany was present anda ‘big dinner’ was 
desired, the families which had the luxury 
would bring out the big brass kettle, and 
over the furious coale a ‘ boiled dinner’ 
would be speedily prepared. This brasa 
kettle was regarded as ‘ expensive,’ and the 
household that owned one was apt to be of 
neighborhood repute for thrift and ‘ fore- 
handedness.’ My parents were poor, and 
therefore a big iron kettle was our depend- 
ence. 

* On the right of the fireplace was the 
enormous brick oven. Abouta foot from 
the floor wasan iron door opening into an 
ash receptacie. Here, back four or five 
feet, was a huge chamber where ashes were 
packed back, toremaino until spring, and the 
days for bilin’ soap an’ aboozin’ the neigh- 
borhood arrived. Above this door that 
opened on the ash bin was anctherc leading 
into the big brick oven. 

“Sunday morning was the stated and 
regular occasion for beans. You see we 
did not follow the Saturday night beans 
custom of the city. The preparations for 
this Sanday repast began on Friday even- 
Ing, when my father dutifally brought in 
great armfuls of ‘oven wood,’ as we called 
it. Heused to save apple-tree limbs and 
brash because they made an intensely hot 
fire. These were heaped down near the 
wall, right on the kitchen floor. Just 
fancy how camplike it was! During the 
evening mother had put the beansin soak 
and got the Indian meal sifted, the apples 
all sliced for the pies or the pumpkin 
stewed, and, in short, attended to the nu- 
merous preparatory details to be ready for 
business bright and early in the morning. 

* Four o’clock woald find this iron woman 
up and stirring. She just started a blaze in 
the fireplace. With that well going, she 
would call to my father who was not usually 
so exercised about arising, ‘ Jack, ain’t you 
never goin’ ter git up?’ and at the same time 
begin to pile the brash into the brick oven. 
The fire would be left to barn for from one 
totwo hours, until the bricks were almost 
red hot. Then mother took a long-bandled 
iron shovel and proceeded to ‘draw the 
fire,’ as it was termed. She carefally raked 
out all the brands and threw them into the 
fireplace. With a hemlock broom, a broom 
mede of hemlock boughs tied on to an oaken 
staff, for we had never herrd of the con- 
ventional corn broom in those days, the 
floor of the oven was swept clean. In 
went the bean pot, an iron bread pot 
containing the brown bread, made much 
as it is today, a big yellow dish fall 
of Indian pudding batter, then the pies 
and wheat cakes. This Indian pudding 
was made of scalded miik sweetened with 
molasses, a couple of eggs and corn 
meal stirred into it untila very thin batter 
bad been formed. The ‘ wheat cakes’ were 
made of buttermilk, wheat flour and a little 
saleratas, with a pinch of salt. There was 
a wooden lid that fitted inside the outer or 


iron door of the oven and helped to exolade | 


theair. The pies and wheat cakes were 
withdrawn in a chort time completely 
baked, but all day and night the beans, 
brown bread and [ndian pudding were left 
to slowly develop to the right stage for the 
famous Sunday breakfast. And what a 
feast it was! Dear me, how good those 
beans tasted! Delicious, simply delicious, is 
all the description I can give. Tucked away 
in the centre of the pot was the inevitable 
plece of pork, carefully placed so that the 
cunningly sliced rind should be uppermost. 
The brown bread and Indian pudding were 
incomparable. Nothing ever tasted better. 
“ Sanday evening, as a follower of this 
heavy load of beans and brown bread, we 
had a light supper of bread and milk or 
milk porridge. This latter was made by 
scalding milk and thickening with a bit of 
Indian meal, flavored with a pinch of salt. 
“For roasting meats there was used the 
famous Dateh oven.’ This was @ con- 
trivance of sheet iron, about as large around 
as the bottom of an ordinary sitting room 
chair and perhaps a foot high, a compact 
iron box, with a door infront. This was 
set on the hearth, well back among the 
coals. When the pan of meat had been 
placed within the live coals were piled 
under, around and atop the oven. By this 
means a perfect roast could be had, as the 
roacting was done so evenly and gradually. 
Indeed, 1 think it was the slowness with 
which our baking and roasting were done 
that accounted for the indescribable flavor 
and aroma that everything seemed to have. 
** Among the other appurtenances were the 
little tin bakers, small cases of tin, say a 
foot or foot and a half in length, resting 
upon short legs or standards, so that the 
bottom of the baker would be perhaps three 
inches above the hearth. These were used 
for baking wheat cakes. They required 
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been properly ‘done’ the attentive house 
whe must tarn the baker around for the 
toasting of the other. Then there was the 
great iron frying pap, with ite bandle fally 
three feet in lengtb, and intended to be 
Leld or balanced above the coals while the 
eggs or ham were being fried. 

“We had manya dish and compounded 
many an ingredient little ued today. 
Among them were bannocks, bean porridge, 
hasty pudding, hominy and molasses, ‘ pork 
and codfish,’ minute pudding and ‘apple 
dowdy.’ This ‘apple dowdy’ was made 
as follows: A milk pan was lined with 
ple crust, then a layer of apples, 
spiced and sweetened; next another 
layer of pie crust, then a layer of apples 
agaip, and soon until a covering of crust 
finished the pan. This wasa dish that we 
all looked on as the rarest of treats, and 
when mother wanted to keep us children 
on our good behavior it was induced, some- 
times, by the promise to make us an ‘ apple 
dowdy.’ The bannocke, of which my 
father was especially fond, consisted of a 
thin batter of rye or corn mea), mixed up 
with a little saleratus and sour milk. When 
this was sweetened it became ‘ Johnny 
cake.’ ‘ Pork and codfish’ was the frying 
of a few pieces of salt pork and dropping in 
pieces of codfish. The pork and codfish 
were fried together and formed a dish much 
relished, though I fear our latter day stom- 
aches would find this a Ilttle ‘heavy.’ 
Heminy and milk, hominy and molasses 
and other combinations of hominy were 
rated as real delicacies. 


** About once a month the farmer went to 
mill, usually distant four or five miles. He 
took along perhaps a bushel of wheat, two 
of corn, and when he first had begun to 
husk he made ready for a supply of hominy. 
The corn was tough and you could scarcely 
get it off the ear. With much labor, how- 
ever, he would dig off, by setting each ear 
on the end and patiently working with one 
of the old two-tined forks, enough to make 
five or six quarts. This was ground coarse. 
The miller used to take toll, generally one- 
sixteenth of whatever he ground. On the 
arrival home, the hominy corn was stirred 
into the great kettle before the fire with 
water and a seasoning of salt added. At 
the first meal the hominy was eaten with 
milk. What remained in the kettle would 
become so hard that it could be cut with a 
knife into convenient slices. Then the 
hominy was eaten with molasses. 

** Roasting? Dear me, they don’t have 
‘roasting’ now! It’s nothing but baking. 
They used to take a pork spare rib, hang it 
onthe hook, swing the crane out so that 
the heat would strike just right, set in drip- 
ping pan beneath and sedulously and artis- 
tically the meat was turned and ‘ basted,’ 
thatis,from timeto time the gravy wus 
dipped over it. Ab, no grill room can fur- 
nish such a roast! 


** The strictest economy prevailed in the 


stance, if there had been a large company 
present and they had had a ‘ boiled dinner,’ 
how do you suppose they kept the remains 
of the dinner until next day? Well, they 
used to putin a pan, wrap a thick blanket 
or ‘ coverlet’’ about it, and carrying it over 
to the bed place the precious bundle be- 
tween the ‘feather bed’ and the lower or 
— bed!’ Fact, I have seen it done many 
a time. 


“Again, geese used to be sold by the piece, 
not by the pound, astoday. Farmers used 
to, therefore, cut off the necks well down 
onto the body, as far down, in truth, as 
they thought the purchaser would tolerate. 
After the geese were sold, the shrewd hur- 
bandman would have these neck pieces 
made into a stew, and many an honored son 
of New England has seen the day when he 
ate his ‘ goose neck stew ’ with sincere thank- 
fulnets. Bread crumbs, bits of meat and 
odds and ends of meals were made into 
soups and stews with a carefulness that 
exceeds the managemert of any modern 
cheap restaurant that you can name. The 
joking quotation that is sometimes applied 
to old New England villages that ‘a piece 
of pork used to be loaned around among the 
| meighbors to bake their beans with ’ is not 
| strictly an exeggeration- I have known of 
| ite literally being done. 

“ Bat never shall I forget thetime when 
we became, as my father expressed it, so 
‘tarnation stylish that we had to havea 
stove.’ An old friendof his came among 
us and settled down to the project of selling 
father a stove. My parent declared with 
‘wrath that he wouldn’t have no such 
foolishness.’ He did love his fireplace. He 
kept a liberal supply of expertly selected 
pine knots, and after his hard day’s work 
how he loved to throw onthe pine knots 
and toast himself in their genial glow! 
It was the beloved and treasured hour 
of solace. The ‘stove agent’ had the 
genuine Yankee pertinacity and prepared 
for a campaign. He staid with father 
a week, visiting the neighbors by day 
and talking stove into them, and in the 
evenings be anchored on father. ‘It 
would be so much easier for mother to cook 
witb,’ ‘such a saving of wood,’ and ‘if 
father wanted to usethe fireplace in the 
evenings he could do so by having the 
stove set well out into the room’ were the 
unceasing arguments the dauntiess sgent 
kept repeating. Finally, mother and he 
conquered. The stove came;a little box- 
like affair that cost $25. For along time 
father could not comein from work with. 
out paying his respects to ‘that darned 
black thing takin’ ap all the room.’ Thus 
did the majesty of fashion and the latter. 
day invention se/ze upon this little home of 
ours in New Hampshire.”—New York San. 








Prosperity in New York. 


A New York paper givesa few figures to 
prove that the farmers and working men in 
that State were more prosperous last year 
than a few years ego. The denartment of 
agriculture reports that in 1896 the price of 
corn averaged to the producers in the State 


kitchen, as well as in the field. For in-| 





bushel to she grower, and last year 80 cents 
Oats increased from 31 cents in 1896 to 37 
cents in 1899, and barley from 39 to 50 cenis 
la the same time. This has been a boon to 
the grain growers. 


In 1897 there were enrolled in the organ- 
‘'z9d societies of working men 142 570 names. 
OL these, 24 8 per cent. were unemployed, or 
about 33,000, at the beginning of April. At 
the same date in 1899 there were 232 533 
numbers enrolled and 10.1 per cent. were 
not employed, or less than 24,000. The 
membership had fucreased 89,963, and the 
—⸗ from all causes was about 9000 
ess. 

The State superintendent of banks reports 
that there were in 1899 1,981,371 depositors 
in the savings banks of the State, which 
was 115,718 more than the year previous 

he amount deposited during the year was 
$259,258,287 97, or more than $130 each, and 
this was $71,236,282 more than in 1898. The 
amount on deposit averaged $447 91 in 1899, 
and $437.55 in 1898. Oertainly they seem 
not only to have been making money, but 
to be trying to save lt, and we are glad to 
hear of so much prosperity in these trying 
times of war. The readers may draw their 
F inferences in regard to the cause there- 
of. 





——There are in the world’s ocean seven 
miliion cubic miles of salt, and a scientist says 
"Dat if all this salt could be taken out ina 
mement the level of the water would not drop 
one single inch. 

——The man who is content with a modest 
average of six miles walking a day scarcely 
realizes that every twelve years he walks a dis- 
tance suMfisient to girdle the earth atthe Equator. 
It is calculated that in walking an average mile a 
man uses sr ficient energy to raise seventeen! and 
one-half tons to the height of a foot,or conversely 
& ton (of coals,say) to three times bis own height. 

——A correspondent of the London Daily News 
notes the growth of the use of English on ‘the 
continent. Wherever he went he was able to 
converse with statesmen and diplomatists in his 
native tongue. He fouad thatasa rulethe gov. 
erning classes in Europe would understand aud 
speak Englisb, In the Russian royal family 
especially Englishis the familiar language of 
conversation. 

—— Water is the greatest heat absorbent except 
hydrogen gas. To raise the temperature of a 
pound of water apy aiven number of degrees 
requires nine times as much heat as to raise the 
temperature of a pound of iron to the same 
extent. Oonversely, a pound of hot water gives 
off in cooling nine times as much heat as a pound 
of hot iron in cooling the same number of degrees. 
Hence the superiority of water bottles over bot 
fatirons and hot bricks in the sick room. 

——Singing birds are esteemed in all countries, 
but in Japan the musical sounds emitted by 
certain insects sre appreciated. Listening to 
these minute singers has been for many centu- 
ries a favorite pastime of the Japanese, and has 
| given birth to an original commerce. At Tokio, 

toward the end of May and the beginning of 
Jone, one sees suspended under the verandas of 
| houses little cages of bamboo from whicn break 
| upon the silence of the fresh twil'ght strange 
| little whistlings of metallic modulations and 
| light trilis, which fill the air with a delicate 
music, Itis habitusllyin the evening, after the 
hour of the bath, that the people of Tokio seat 
themselves ard listen to the shrill concert. 














ENSILAGE 


Of course you are going 
to use the Ross Cutter. 
It is the best. But don't 

ut off writing or call- 
ng onus if you wanta 
new one, or the old one 
repaired, It is danger- 
ous to do so, the de- 
mand is so great this 
xen. JOS. BRECK & 
ONS, Boston, Mass. 
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Hand 8 
Steam Um S 8 
Power 18 
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Tanks and Towers. : 
5 

ENGINES FOR PUMPING. 
Estimates submitted on complete outfits. 3 
Send for Catalogue and full particulars to 8 
CHARLES J. JACER CO. : 
174 High St, cor. Batterymarch, e 
BOSTON, MASS. 5 
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COWS AND 
OTHER ANIMALS 


Are sutject to much inconvenience * 
troabie with parasite. A spot on the choice? 
specimen mars the beauty, even if it be of the 
emallest conesquence. A healthy anims! 
must be in perfect condition. 


> D. Q. Powders 


Buccessfally prevents that terrible itebine 
and biting. It kills the little chap that asuslly 
epjoysarich harvest. Oleantouse, Does 
Dot stick on or injare the hair or skip, leare® 
a soft sweet surtace, has the ¢ffect most or- 
sired, One pound box, 25 cents. Ask you 
dealer forit or sent by as for price, #° 
posts ge 160 extra. 


WORCESTER COMPOUND CO., 


Worcester, Mass. 








38 cents a bushel. Last year it averaged 45 





constant watching, for when one side had 


cents. In 1895 wheat averaged 68 cents per 





BALDWIN, ROBBINS & 00., Boston, 
General Agents. 
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the closing rates o: 
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POETRY, 


(Or g nal). 
SAORI FICE. 
yes, ane sll pulsing, glowing, had bo part 
Ip the cinerary chambers of my heart; § 
at spe ond of a time [ felt it—she was not 
gor me (and yet I would not lose a jot 
pr titsle of the dream that for a space 
ed eld me.) EL would go, nor xe her 
tace . 


And (olay I have seen ber. 





By her 


One year 
side 
to sil tne sehiot vigor and of pride, 


i saw scosner (00. Hoe straight he stood 
To shield ber tn her fragile womanhoo | 
Bow ssralgat, and ¢ strong—yet tender, too, it 
seemed; 
soow | fold my bande o’er all I dreamed. 
E Vrrneinta LEILA WENTZ. 
New York Olty. 


VS CADDIE: 
who, at the golfer’s soft benest, 
nes runolog with a short-lived zest? 

Ye cadatk ! 

who starteth out with good intents 

aod seizetd Dag,and implements 

Because be scenteto Afteen cents? 
Ye caddie! 


" at the start, Keeps|watehbfa! eye, | 

aod kooweth where the Dall doth lie? 
Ye caddie! 

who goeth soon into & trance, 

Nor at the Griog ep .ere doth glance, | 

206 with oaee patter slay sett ante? } 
Ye caddie! | 


“ not content with being Diind, | 
sas leisurely along Debind? | 
Ye caddie! 
aod while the golfer at the tee 
waits for bis driver angrily. 
who sleepeth on yon bill, care free? 
Yeo caddie! 


who pe’er with Gag tn band is seen 
ail are walting on the green? 
Ye caddic! ' 
who telleth os the mode of play, 
aoderinneth If we go astray, 
wea long bis nide to flay? 
Veo caddie! 


when we wildly, vainly try 
eave @ Dunl e:’s sand, doth guy? 

Yeo caddi:! | 
wi. doth the rival Dalls confuse, | 
and with our clabs himself amuse, ‘ 
avd our new Dalls tor marbles use? 

Ye caddie! 


who with suggestions Dolé-doth teem 
‘ maketh life a hideous dream? { 
Ye caddie! 
Who loses three Dalle every day, | 
Vet waits, persistent, for his pay ? j 
Whom do we often long to slay? | 
Ye caddie! 
~From the Oolorado Springs Gazette. 
aie A Sele 





THRE SOUTH WIND. 
Mace of a mist of jewels, 
The moth on a wondrous wing 
Sang tothe South wind, “ O2, lift me 
In your skiey wandering!” 
And the Deautifal vagrant at dewfall 
Ficttered a Droken thing. 


And the live-coal wh'spered the South wind, 
Fan me to life, I pray; 
Blow me to large and splendid fame 
Bright as the plumes of day!"’ 
And white and deac, when the wind had passed, 
The ash of the live coal lay, 
And the red roe breathed to the South wind, 
So sweet these ga: dens are, 
Fain would I send my fragrance 
Into some farther star.” 
\od the wind, for the burden stooping, 
Tore her, and ecattered ber far. 
od the lady sighed to hur lover, 
Love me, love, while you may! 
Though the cup of lose be bith r 
When the trembdl'ng lip is gray, 
I shall oave drunk deep of gladness; 
shall have bad my day!” 
~Harriet Prescott Spofford, in Frank Lesile’s 
Popular Monthly, 





THAT BABEFOOT BOY. 

tages bows him cow4, 

Tost barefoot boy with Gngers brown. 
There's cothing empty tn bis face. 

No burdéus of the buman race 

Are on Dis Dack, nor is he dead 

To joy or sorrow, hope or dreac. 

For be can grieve and he can bope, 

Osan shrink with all bis soul from soap. 
No brother to the ox Is he, 

He’s second cousin to the bee. = 

He loosens and lets Cowan bis jaw— 

And brings it op bis gum to * chaw.” 
There’s naught but sweat ap n bis brow, 
Tis slanted somewhat forward now. 

His eyes are bright with eager light, 
He's working with an appetite. 

Ad, oc! That boy is not afraid 

To wield with all bis strength his spade! 
Nor bas he acy spite at fate— 

He's digging angleworms for bait. 

—Ohicago Tribune. 


No weight 





A LOVER'S BBEVIARY. 
Pale rose, with petals folded tight, 
Ha { clasped within their leafy shell, 
Ua thee with script invisiblie— 
Aton a missal’s pages white— 
A mystic prayer of love I write, 
Which thy green covers hide so weli, 
No other shall its seeret spell, 
Save she who carries thee tonight. 
Vett Hogered monks cn parchment fine 
loscribed their prayers fall piously 
With crimson scroll and gilded line. 
A touch divine has wrought for me, 
And this poor, human love of mine 
Eotrustes ite orison to thee, 
F. A. Van Santford, in Harper’s Bazar. 
DAN DELIONS, 
mute, wild prophets, what of life know ye, 
Of eager breath ? 

Ben as | pray, ye molt your living gold 

Add gray and hopeless on the moaning breeze, 
» 1000 death. 





’ WAy- worn brethren, what cf earth know ye, 
_ What end of stvife? 
“M8 | grieve, ye bound from chilling sleep, 
Sreakiog (he Armament of the sombre glebe 
With beaming life! 
—Philip Gerry, in Lippincott. 


THE BETES BIRTH. 

TWO came to the sexton at early morn. 

~ peasant, and servant of the king. 
be servant: “ Ring, sexton, glad acclaim: 

- 500 ls born to his majes'y, ring! ” 

* peasant: “ © sexton, I pray you toll: 

a. doy is deac!” And the graybeara smiled, 
bile be rang a chime for the care-freed soul, 
Ad tolled for the king-born ebild, 

~From Oharles KE. Banke, Sword and Cross | 
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“aWyers are men who work with a will, 
At least, so the doctors say; 
Sut the lawyer’s work don’t begin until 
‘De doctor bas opened the way. 
—Cniesgo Inter Ocear. 


‘2, Warm is bubby’s welcome when 
He comes home to rest contented ; 
ut Dot bis greeting if, perchance, 
His Dreath with cloves is scented. 
—Ohicago Record. 








“O° Dever smiles. Has frowning grief 
With Conde of iron bound he: ? 
“88 care a long, lean floger raised, 
'O Cast some spell around her ? 
as one so young the lesson learned, 
‘bat true love is oft betrayed? 
AD oc! She never smiles because— 
Her front teeth are decayed. 
—Oh'cago Dally News. 


* Her eyes are like diamonds, 
Her teeth are like pearis; 
Her lips, they are rables— 
_She’s a jewel among girls.” 
Twas thus that he sang 
Ere they wed. She has met 
All his expectationsr— 
Like a jewel, she’s “ set.” 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 





| Dr. Kittery, compiler of the famous Latin dic- 


| to take place. Tnetun had scarcely risen yet, 


| Im the Green L‘on Coffee House to celebrate the 














Tremont Street, Opposite Granary Buryirg Ground. Showing Tremont House 


SKETCHES OF OLD BOSTON, VIEW NO 15s. 


Horse Cars on the Su: face Lines 


Picture Made Prior to 1880. 





European residents. The facts berein recounted 
Mender the existence of rpything like enake 
catebing literally hy hundreds is almost as easy 
a8 gathering cowslips in a feld it becomes obvi- 
ous that the trouble and expense of breeding 
these creatures in a farm is not likely to be 
retorted to, 


4 Horse's BLINDERS.—" Little Giri” ; A 
horse's binders are usually concave on the in- 
side. True, the surface usually is a dead biack, 
but not absolutely so, so that a glimmer of light 
may be rflected from them. By constant 
cleansing this dead surface is made more or less 
smooth, if not actually glossy and shiny 
Moreover, the blinders are usually set at an 
angle, s0,that as a result of the law of re- 
flection, rays of light concentrated by the 
convex surface are refiected into ‘the eyes 
—bnot directly in the axis of vision bat 
more or less tranversely or obi'quely, the 
result being even more injarious. As a re- 
eult of this refisction, the vision is weakened, if 
mot destroyed. Moreover, the mirror-like 
blinders not only r: flect sunlight, but they reflect 
Obj sets as well, so that a “ pilnded” horse sees 
Rot only Obj scts directly ahead of him, but bas a 
more or less blurred visioa of other objects, 
intermizing witn and confusing the image of 
Otjects directly before him, and as & eonse- 
quence he is rendered uncertain in bis move- 
ments and is Gasily scared. No further proof of 
toils ls needed than the fact that a nervous horse, 
with a reputation for shying and running away. 
often becomes tractable if the Diladers are 
——— ee he can then see distinctly 
wba ore he could onl 
ae y see indistinctly ana 

DSBP-SBA SOUNDINGS.—" Curious”: It bas 
been found o Moult to gst correct soundings of 
tae Atiaotic. A midshipman of the DSVy over- 
came the d fisolty, ana shot weighing thirty 
pounds carries down the lint. A bole is bored 
sorough the sinker, through which a rod of tron 
ls passed, moving easily back and forth. In 
the end of the Dar a cup is dog out, and 
the laside coated with tard. The bar is 
made fast to the line, and a Siiog holds the 
suotoa. When the bar, which extends below 
the bell, touches the earth, the sling unhooks 
aud the shot slides ff. Tne lard in the end of 
the bar holds some of the sand, or whatever may 
be on the bottom, and a drop shuts over the cup 
‘0 Keep the water from washing the sand out. 
When the ground is reached a shock is felt, as it 
an electric current had passed througa the line. 
The greatest depth ever obtained is credited to 
tue sana — One of our men of war baving 
recently foun Atom in the Paci 
over five miles. ——— 

THREE EMBLEMS OF THE FORR:’ Coat oF 
45MS.—" W.C. B.”: The ox cart is the most 
typical possession of the Boer, and it and the 
li», and the man with the rifie in Lis band, are 
tne three embiems of the national coat of arms. 








CURIOUS FACTS. 


— are 20,0C0 diferent kinds of butter- 
es. 

— 4 statistician of small thir gs Ogures it out 
that the posterity of one Eoglish sparrow 
amounts inten years to sometning like 276,000,- 
000 000 birds. 








The Wasted Epitaph. 
The cabriolet drew up near Richmond Park. 


tionary, ani his second, Mr. Bodmin, stepped 
out and made their way to the open space of 
greensward among the trees where the due! was 


and Mr. Bodmin thought with profound grief 
that it was only yesterday that the great dic- 
tionary bad been finished, and only last night 
that the Doctor had held a levee of his admirers 


event. Uatortunately, Sir Edward Browne, 
being the worse for wine, had ventured to dis- 
pote with the Doctor as to the measaing of 
* Zythas.” 

“A malt I'quor used by the Egyptians,” said 
the Doctor, as one with authority. 

“A concoction made from crocodiles’ tears and 
lo‘os leaves,” persisted Sir K1iward, vick usly. 

* Sir, you are impertinent,” said the Doctor, 
* It is a malt! qaor such as you yourself would 
do well to cultivates in place of the more heavy 
Falernian.” 

The doctor had accepted the invitation tos 
duel with his customary «qaanimity. He did not 
know cone end of the pistol from another, and 
Mr. Bodmin was overcome with a double fear, 
being convinced, firstly, that the docter would be 
shot down like a sheep by his antagonist—s 
noted cuellist; secondly, that in bis great concerp 
to Aalen the composition of an epitaph whicb 
bad already thiown bim intoa biown stady the 
doctor would eltner forget to pull the trigger a! 
allor else shoot one of the seconds—either of 

| which mishaps would be counted to him as 8 
| dishonor. Bat Mr. Bodwin was too faithfal ap 
admirer to refuse the post of second. 

* The hasty manaer,” said Dr, Kittery, as they 
got ou’, * in which : fairs involving an appeal to 
| the uitima ratio are broaght to a conclusi.n 
| appears to me to De as ic tolerable to the iadivid- 
| ual as it ie Clegracefal to tae community.” 

* Havelyou been unable to complete li?” asked 
| Mr. Rocmia, knowing that the doctor was think- 
| ing of the short time allowed for bis epitaph. 

* gir,” said Dr. Kittery, “ my epitaph may be 
|ephemera! in duration, and must be less than 
| ephemers! ia constraction. But I beg to remind 
you that it was at ol laignt I disagreed wita Sir 

Eiward on the subject of zythus, that three of 
| my hours since bave been devoted to slumber, 
| and that o2e hour and thirty minutes have been 
| consumed driving to th's giade in that rackety 

cabriolet. You then ask me if I have completed 
| my epitaph. My answer is, no, sir; I have not.” 

“ But you have effected something,” urged Mr. 
| Bodmir, knuwing that there was no chance ol 
| the doctor attending to his pistol while tne 
| epitaph remained unfloished. 

“If [bad cff:cted nothing,” sald the doctor, 
|“ J spould be a fool.” 
| “ Peay, let me hear what you have ecmposed,’’ 
| said Mr. Bodmir, apologeticaily. 

* Your inter: upiions are insafferabir,"’ sald the 

| docto", severely, “Out it 8 my invention to 
recite the lines to yor,in order that you may 
record them in your note book. They are to 
this ¢ fest: 

| gtranger, here K ttery lies—observe bis fall, 

Siain by the reexiog tabe’s anerring Dall. 
| \ admirable!” marmured Mr. Bodmin. “* The 
| reeking tabe’s unerring Dall *—excellent! ’’ 

“The phrase, no doubt, has a ciassic ring,’ 
said the doctor, gratified, “bat an epitaph 
| should be essentially commemorative. This only 
| commemorates my death; my more important 
| achievements are neglected.” 
| « ‘They speak for themselves,” said Mr. Bodmia. 
| * You gould not improve oa your present lices.” 

“ Possibly I may ba permitted, sir, to consider 
myself as great an authority on tae subject of 
epitapbs as you,” said the doctor, misliking this 
laudatioa. 

“ Oertainly, certainly,” said Mr. Bodmin, in 
haste. 

“ Very well, sir. I maintain that the epitaph 
is not ecmoplete. It will be my endeavor to 
remedy it during the five minutes of existence 
that still remain to me.” 

Mr. Bodmin clasped his hands in despair. 
Here they were already on the ground, and Bir 
Bdward Browne’s second already at him to 
messure Out the paces and loai the pistols. 

“ Dr, Kittery will not agree to Sir Edward’s 
version of zythus?” inquired Shis gentioman. 

“ No, sir,” sald Mr. Bodmio sadly. “ Dr. Kit- 
tery is not in the habit of agreeing to anything 
that mislikes him.” 

* Nor Sir Edward.” 

“ Then the affair must proceec ?” said Mr. Bo · 
mip. 

* Undoubtedly.” 

Meanwhile the doctor moved up and down 
abstractedly, shifting bis spec.acies as an idea 
came or escaped bim. 

“T shall be compelled,” be murmared, ‘to 
alter both lines, * Here, in this arn’ (an inval- 
unable Romavism), ‘proud stranger, Kittery.’ 
No, that violates the rule that substantives must 
be separated.” 

“ Proud stranger!” Eh—whaty” 

Mr. B.dmin, paler then before, had come up, 
and was pressing a pistol io his hand. “ It’s 
loaded,” he said, as heledthe Dostor to his 
position. 

The Doctor took it absently, murmuring to 


“You will not, I beseech you, forget to pull 
the trigwer when Sir Edward’s second drops his 
kerebicf{? ” said Mr. Bodmin. 

“ Ves, yes,” said the Doctor, impatient of in- 
terruption. “ Here in this urn the bones of 
Kittery’ — 

*12," went on Mr. Bodmin, greatly daring, 
“you will Dut keep your pistol straight at Sir 
Edward, you may by chance hit him.” 

“ If you will obiige me,” said the Doctor, ** by 
ceasing to chatter I have the epitaph on the tip 
of my tongue.” 

“ Gentieme:!” announced the other (¢630nd, 
“TI eball ask if you are ready, count three, and 
then drop my bandkercbiei! If either reserve 
his fire he shall fall by my hand!” 

“ Remember!” said Mr. Bodmin, miserably, 
slowly tearing himself away. 

“ Here in this urn the bones of Kittery bide,” 
returned the doctor, ** for words he lived.” 

* Are you ready, gentiemen? One!—”’ 

* And for a word—” continte’ the doctor, 

“Two! Three!” 

“ He died! ” said the doctor, half turning to 
Mr. Bodmin. 

At the same moment the ’kerchief fell, and two 
platols rang outin unison. Mr. Bodmin, shrink 
ing into bimeelf with horror, saw the doctor’s hat 
revc lve suddenly on his head. Sir Edward threw 
up his hands and fell forward. 

“You've bit hin!” cried Mr. Bodmin, trium- 
phantly. 

“Hit whom? ” said the doctor,surprised: 
Edwarc? Impossidie!” 

* Bat, [ assure you, it is true,” said Mr. Bod- 
min; and indeed it was, beyond doubt, the cas:>. 

“It I bad only contemplated thir,” said the 
docto~, thoughtfully, * I should have completed a 
very good epitaph for him. However, in either 
case, the last half of the second line would be 
suitabie.”’ 

“ By good fortune,’ said Mr. Bodmin, “he is 
only wounded in the irg!” 

“ B’death!” said Dr. Kittery. indignantly. “ Ip 
that event the entire composition is wasted! ”’— 
Black and White. 


“Bir 











YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 





A BAINW DAY. 
“O naughty rain, please go away,” 
A little girl was heard to say 
One very dull and rainy day,— 
“ Please won't you go away?” 


* Bat, little girl,” a voice replied, 

* Dry weather’s what we can’t abide: 

We'd always like this rain supplied. 
Iv’s lovely out today! 


“ We really do cislike the sun, 
As trogs and ducks have always done; 
And therefore being two to one, 

* We'll ask the rain to stay!” 


The little girl, surprised, looked out 

And saw the docks a°d froggies rout, 

ad In the paddies splasno about, 
And watched them at their play! 


The raiu continued all the day, 
The frogs apd ducks stayed out to play 
A little girl was heard to say: 
“ I’m giad it rained today! ”’ 
—Oonstance M. Lowe, in Little Folke. 


Two Little Vagrants. 
A Tale ef ihe Weeds. 


A arge red moon of May bung jast above the 
feathery treetops. Cool, delicious airs blew 
wood fragrances alluriogly to the dilated nostrils 
of the white cow, faciog the homeward patb 
reluctantly, uader the persuasions of Peggy's 
willow switch. [t was hardly dark ye", although 
the Msy moon wasup; and in the weet there 
were still fragments of violet cloud and a still 
shining band of greenish gold, where the sunset 
fires bad burned. 

Saddenly Peggy started. Her brother Sandy’s 
yellow dog, Oap, having presumably lost his 
rather uncertsia master, was calmly following 
her; and there, not ten paces ahead of the 
reluctant cow, there, in the open road, a little 
brown rabbit loped along, not hurrying itself for 
apy other travelers, after the leisurely fashion 
of vagrants. 

Peggy loved the rabbit; shr, alsc, was Dy 
ancient right a wood vagrant. Her very tasks 
and duties—driving home the white cow at 
eveniog from her sylvan pastures, where all 
day long she bad cropped sweet opening buds 
and browsed on tender young leaves and grass 
blades; the gathering berries (huckleberries, 
shining black and bursting with jaice, red straw 
berries, under the piaes, wild raspberries by the 
creek), to eke out the slender family income b 
their sale-—-were no other than lawful vagrancy; 

nd Peggy dearly loved the forest and he 
sellow vagrants, winged or four footed and 
tarry, that lived therein. 

She glanced apprehensively at Oap; but the 
spell of the twilight trace was upon him, and he 
trotted peacefully in her rear, seeming to take 
no heed of the rabbit. All too soon, however 
a little, telltale wind sprang up. The rabbit 
saw ite ancient enemy lift bis head and sniff the 
air. The spell was broken. With a sudden 
lear: gtay Vur-foot planged into the sweet 











bimself, “ Here in this arr.” 






entanglement of yarrow, meadow rue, and milk 
weeds, and vanished, only a leaf ripple remain- 
ing for a brief instant to trace the underground 
way: 

Many unusual things happen In the woods, and 
Pegay bad had experiences. O16 day, when 
nothing stirred save some shadow-'olk, aud there 
Was no sound but the wind’s gossip, Pegzy was 
startied by a long, clear, musical Dira’s call. It 
seemed very far off,and yet near, high as the 
tree tops and ‘ow as her own heart. It talked of 
forgotten things, as the wind did, penevrating, 
wistfal, sweet, rising from the water’s edge, 
Pegey fancied, as it sounded a second time. 
Sbe did not know what bird it could be. Never 
had cardinal, oriole, thrush sung so to her be 
fore. She has e21ed toward the water. All was 
still there; but presently it came again, this 
time farther cf, where the water trickled over 
the gray stones. Peggy crept breathlessly for- 
ward, scratched by Driers, buffeted by low 
branches, only fearing to miss her quest. She 
was there; anc, lo! the voloe was behind ber 
Then it was answered, lower down the bill- 
slope and across the sunny giade. She followed 
it here and there, but could not catch evens 
flatter of wings or hear anything but the soft 
fluting of the wind. Many and many a time 
afterward she watched and she listened; bu’! 
never did she hear that liquid, tremulous sweet 
ness of the unknown note. 

She had anotier pleasant experience, though 
nota mystery like the first. On the edge of 8 
grove «f some sweet Day trees, with their creamy 
blossoms and glossy leaves, was a bit of * suon) 
greenery,’’—a space not wide, but open, where 
only the softest grass grew, wet from unseen 
water springs. She loved to lie on the turf unde: 
the clustered trees, and watch out in the open 
shadow wings and leaves, Diack on the gold 
sunshine, in a Sying mosaic of light and dark. 
listening the while to leaf rastie and wing whi) 
or beat, and perbaps a snatch of joyous carol or 
& signal call. She cared not at stch times 
especially to know what bird was darting by with 
atraws or bits of moss for nest building. It was 
encugh to see their shadows fit, or to note a wee 
field mouse ran through the grass, orthe gliding 
of a green snake, harmiess in this small Eden 
Certainly it was enough when she bad also the 
swaying of boughs, set a swing by a bDird’s 
flight, and heard a twitter, a ory, a sudden 
delicious phrase of melody, dropped into the 
stillness 

Quee she heard more. As the white cow 
stood, knee deep, in Cirter’s Oreek, and fed on 
fragrant buds, she heard a whisper song, +o low 
it might have been ia a dream, from a cat bird in 
the crotch of a flowing dogwood, repeating under 
ite Dreath trill and tremolo of a wonderful song. 
It was so low it could hardly have been heard a 

ew steps away, andy et such exquisite modu 





tions and tender cadencer, the freshness of 
water ripples and stirring leaver, and the sweet- 
ness of nest love,—1'| were in the low song of 
this solitary bird, little gray minstrel in a world 
of spring. 

Another afternoon, near sunset, she was sitting 
there, with her arms about her knees, enj>ying 
herself at ease; for she heard the distant cow- 
bell drawing nearer, and knew that this time, at 
least. she cculd wait for her, for there wasa 
whitecalfathome. The gray rabbit emerged 
from some tall bushes, and began leisuraly to 
scratch bis long furry ear with his hing foo’. All 
at once a very diffarent dog from Oap appeared 
on the scene with his master, a youog sportsman 
o! twenty or taereabouts,at bis heels. Hero, the 
red bronzé Irish setter, showed her fine points 
in every movemen’. Alert, sensitive, swift, her 
silky, sweeping ears, her wide liquid eyes, 
showed no slowness of perception. Peggy 
watched, .agonized. The little rabbit or the 
knoll was 80 neéa-, and its nose had jast begun 
totwitch. Peggy sprang out of the shadow, 
dashed between the foes, and, hoiding out her 

orn apron, cried to the rabbit, who bad now 

seen the fate before it. Sne never jast knew 
what instinct made ber do so foolish and wild a 
thing, but the rabbit sprang into ber arms, was 
gathered close with palpitatiag heart against one 
that beat almost as desperately; and Pegay!o e 
to face the amr z3d setter and her owner. 

He was 80 astonisded (at speech deserted him 
for & moment, and thea put a restraining hand 
on Hero’s head, 

“Olose call that! I'd better tske my dog 
away,” and went off down the woodpath, whist- 
ling; while Peggy, still ac a statue u atil she was 
sure they were out of hearing, opened her arms, 
and letthe qoivering crea ure spring into its 
more familiar shelter. 

It was disappointing to see it leave her, likes 
common rabbit, after e0 marvellous a moment of 
comradeship; but she consoled herself by basten- 
ing homeward to tell the story to her father and 
grandfather. 

Thsy listened with cicse attention, and each 
added similar experiencer. The grandfather 
remembered a tale ofa hunted fox springing 
through a window, and seeking refuge under ap 
old woman’s bed; also that a neighbor, during s 
big mountain fire, bad seen a wildcat drop ite 
litter of Kittens on the very doorstep for safety, 
while the father added an incident of the great 
freshet,—how a)map, swept down by the raging 
waters 00 & mass of uprooted trees, with inter 





locked branches, had founda “ rattler” coiled 





harmless beside him when the 
Necessity had mate strange bedfellows! 

“ The wild creeturs is vagrants,” said the old 
grandfather, tremulously. 
spring season, vagrants and rovers! ”’ 

He looked at Poggy, and she murmured apolo 
getically, ‘‘The white cow will wander, grand- 
father, when the bads open.’’ 

In her beart she was wondering over the tales 
of unfamiliar danger, and their hints of a lost 
friendliness. 
the beginning beasts were not fierce. She had 
recited a lovely verse, in which the poet called 


himseifa 


Brother to Downy Feather, 
And cousin to Shining Fin, 
and said the creatures were even now without 
fear (f man on desert isiands, where there bad 
been no guns tokillor traps to ensnare them. 
"Io the beginning” there had been peace, not 
war; and one might wander without fear. 
Peggy's heart awelled 
she remembered the rabbit, little gray brotker 
in fur,—ancg knew he had recognized the old 
kinebhip!—Ohristian Register. 


——Although the ladies of the diplomatic 
corps have ieft their cards for the wife of the 
Tarkisb minister, none cf them has ever been 
received by ber, 414 she has never sreturne’ any 
of the calls. Etiquette does not permit a Turkish 
woman of high casts to go visiting. 

——There are 1,200.000 miles of copper wire 
used in the telephone service in the United 
States, and 4,000.000 calis are received daily 
in the telephone exchanges of the country. The 
wire would girdle the earth at the equator forty- 


eight times, or reach from the earth to the moon 
five times, 


——The gigantic E ffel Tower, which was the 
great novelty cf the Paris exposition of 1889, is 
to be @ central figure during this year. The 
company that owns the tower has expended 
about $200,000 in adorning it and fitting it up 
with new elevatcr?, restauran(s, outlookr, ete 
The height of this tower, which has proved of 
some service to science, is three hundred meters, 
or about 984 feet. With the new elevators 
about two thousand persons can be carried to 
the top each tour. 


——The towering Washington monument, solid 


day bioke. 


“Bot so be we in 


Her teacher had tola her that in 


with joy; and silently 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





as it is, cannot resist the heat of the sun, poured 
on its southern side on a midsummer’s day, 





MORTALITY FROM SNARKB BITES IN BRITISH 
INDIA —" Young Soldier”: From 
report on tae destruction of wild animals and 
soakes in Iodia, it appears that during the last 
ten years an average of 21.000 human beings 
bave been killed annually by venomous soakes; 
or, in other words, no less than sixty people die 
average 
from snake bite in British 
view to mitigating 

he Government 
years past been in the habit of offering re- 
wards or head money for the slaughter of all 
known species of venomous snakes, viz., 44. for 
each cobra and 24. for each viper or xerait 
Notwithstanding the payment of 
annually for the destruction of these reptiles, 
the regnuite have bitherto been most discourag- 
ing. and of late it has become a serious question 
whether any benefitis to be derived from the 
payment of these rewards. 
continues very heavy, 
to be as plentiful 
the princ'ple that 
mand a supply is forthcoming, 
sometime been suspected that the natives of 
the country have in tome places resorted to 
breeding snakes for the sake of the rewards 
Offered f*rthem. Waether there is any trath in 
this idea is very doubtful, bat it certainly pre 
vails in the minds of the natives as well as 


still 
appear 


withouta slight pending of the gigantic shaft 
which is rendered perceptible by means of a 
copper wire, 174 feet long, hanging in the centre 
of the structure, and carrying a plummet sur- 
pended in a vessel of water. At noon in summer 
the apex cf the monument, 550 oot above the 
ground, is shifted, by expansion of the stone, a 
ew hundredths of an inch toward the north. 
High winds cause perceptible motions cf the 
plummet, and in still weather délicate vibrations 
of the crust of the earth, othe: wise unperceived 
are registered by it. 

——Uareful experiments made at Cornell Uni 
versity are said to show that: “ First, cut pails 
are superior to wire nails in all positions; second, 
the main advantage of the wire nail is due to its 
possessing a sharp point; third, if cut nails were 
pointed, they would be thirty per cent. more 
¢ficient In direct tension; fourth, wire nails 
without points have but one half their ordinary 
holding power; fifth, the surface of the nail 
should be slightly rough, but not barbed—bDarbing 
Pecreases the ¢ Mciency of cut nalis about thirty 
two per cent.” The pointed end enables the nail 
to enter wood without breaking ite fibre exces- 
sively, thus preserving its grip. A serious defect 
of wire pails is their readiness to rust. They 
are made generally of a sort of soft steel, and 
steel rusts more readily than some other forms 
ofiron. In some parts of the country, it is said 
shingles put on with wire nails drop off after six 
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Persons whose occupations wear upon their nerves ought 
to use Ripans Tabules. 
the body healthy. 


They tone up the nerves and keep 
A literary man of Augusta, Me., gives 
some interesting facts regarling his own case: “ I was 
completely run down and was suffering constant!y from 
extreme nervousness and sleeplessness and for about two 
years I was never without that tired feeling. My stomach 
Was in a weak condition and I was unable to cat the lightest 
of food without having distressing pains, and gas forming 


continually on my stomach made me miserable, I tried 
all the advertised remedies for dyspepsia but found no 
relief until two months ago a friend advised me to try ( 
Ripans Tabules and I am now feeling well. I can eat 


almost any kind of food, have no gas on my stomach and 
the tired feeling is all gone. I feel well and Ripans cured 
me. Too much cannot be said of. their merits and I 
recommend them to all.” i 








WANTED —A care of bad health that R:'I‘P-A‘N’S ‘will not benefit. e 
pain and ylone life. One gives relief. Note the word R'I'P*A‘N'S on ba -- 
and ace pt no substitute. R'I-P*A°N’S, 10 for 5 cents, may be had at any d store, 
Ten samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to any address for $ Con kes, 
pans Chemical Co., No. 0 Spruce St., New York. 
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Prominent Families Represented 
by Winners. ‘ 


It ie interesting to breeders of trotting 
stock to keep tabs and sce how the most 
popular trotting families are represented by 
wippvers of first moneys at the important 
meetings. loclading The Abbot's success- 
ful « ffort against time, there were 18 events 
decided at the Readville meeting last week. 
The pedigrees of the winners of 12 of these 
events, or two-thirds of the entire number, 
contain the name of George Wilkes, and are 
as followr, viz : 

Annie Barne (2.123), winner of the $5000 
Bive Hill 2.30 trot, is by Bobby Barns, ason 
of General Wilkes, by George Wilkes. 

Gyp Walnut (2.10}), winner of the 2.12 
pace,isby Walnut Boy, and he by Ferguson, 
a son of George Wilkes. 

Gentry’s Treasure (2.10), winner of the 
2.17 pace, Is by John BR Gentry (2.00}), he 
by Asbland Wilkes (2.17}) and he by Red 
Wilker, a son of George Wilkes. 

Major Delmar (2.15), winner of the three 
year old 2.25 trot, is out of a daugbter of 

Autograph (2.164), and he by Alcantara 
(2.23), by George Wilkes. 

Bonnie Direct (2.073), winner of the $3000 
purse for 2.25 pacers, is out of Bon Bon 
(2.56), a daughter of Simmons (2.28), by 
George Wilkes. Bon Bon’s dam was Bonnie 
Wilkes (2.299), by George Wilkes. 

The dam of Boreal (2.15f),sire of Boralma 
@.09), winner of the $10,0CO0 2.12 trot, is 
Rosie Morp, by Alcantara (2.23), a son of 
George Wilkes. 

Courier Journal (2.063), winner of the 2 08 
pace, is by Wilkes Boy (2.24}), a son 0 
George Wilkes, and bis dam was by The 
King (2.29}), another son of George Wilkes 

Royal RB. Sheldon (2 02), winner of the 
2.06 pace, wae got by Constantine (2.124), a 
son of Wilkes Boy (2 244), by George Wilkes, 
and his dem was by Bourbon Wilkes, 
another son of George Wilkes. 

Anaconda (2.024), which won the 204 
pace and set a new race record for the 
Readville track, is by Knight, and Knight 
is by Woodford Wilkes, 2 son of George 
Wilkes. Koight’sdam was China Wilkes, 
and her sire was Adrian Wilkes,a son of 
Geo ge Wiikes. 

York Boy (2.099), which won the 2 12 trot, 
is by Wilkes Boy (2.244), son of George 
Wilkes. 

Stacker Taylor (2.10), which won the 214 
pace, is by Captain Cook, a son of Fayette 
Wliker, by George Wilkes, and his dam, 
Etta Wilkes, was by Denver Wilkes, an- 
other son of George Wilker. 

The dam of John T. (2 099), winner of the 
hard fought 2.14 pace, was by Lyle Wilkes, | 
a son of George Wilkes. | 

Six of the winners of events at the above 
meeting show the Electioneer cross. Major 
Delmar, winner of the three-year-old 
trot, was got by Del Mar (2.163), a son of 
Eleetioneer. 

Dare Devil (2.09), which won the 2.10 trot, 
is out of a daughter of Chimes, and Chimes 
was by Electioneer. 

Boralma (2094), which won the $10,000 
event, was got by Boreal (2 15%), whose sire 
was Bow Bells (2.19}), by Elecsioneer. 

Joe Watts (2.134), winner of the 2.17 trot, 
was got by Electmoneer, a son of Elec- 
tioneer. 

Charley Herr (2.10), which won the 4.08 
trot is by Alfred G. (2.19%), whose sire 
Anteeo (2 163), was by Electioneer. 

The Abbot, which succeeded in beating 
his own record and also the trotting record 
of the Readville track by trotting a mile in 
2.05%, is a son of Chimes (2.307), and he by 
Electioneer. 

John T. (2.099), which won the 2.14 pacing 
race, is by Nuthuret (2.12), a son of Nut- 
wood (2.189), and is the only one among the 
winners of first money at this meeting 





which shows a Nutwood cross in his pedi- | ™02¢7 


gree. 

Considering the number of representa- 
tives in the Wilkes and Election families 
which started in races, a greater proportion 
of the Election‘ers won first money 
than of the Wilkeses. This “compari- 
son is not made for the purpose of belittling 
any family, but solely for the purpose of 
presenting the facts withcut prejadice or 
favor, 


<> 
— 





Notes from Worcester. 


Everything points to a successful cattle show, 
and the entries are pouring in in abundance 
Secretary Wheeler and superintendent Pratt o 
the horse department have been the hard 
workers of the committee. President Hogg has 
lent his presence to the occasions when he could 
leave his business long enough. The superir- 
tendent of the caitie department frequently calls 
as the 0 Mice of the secretary to make suggestions 
and hurries out of the way when the hustling 
Degins. William Ooughlan of the committee is a 
very busy mar, but his advice is solid, and witt- 
out him the committee would lack some good 
common sense. 

Years agothe Worcester Agricultural Society 
earned the name of the “‘ Hog ard Bull Associ: - 
tion,” which name was given it because of the 
parsimonious prociivities of some of the farmers. 
The talot of the name remains to this day and 
always will. The bistory of the annual cattie 
show when coder the management of good, far- 
secing men was that it always made money, but 
some 16 years axo a certain men wanted to and 
did go to Congress through being president of 

the scciety, and a few peanut policemen went to 
the Legisiature or became aldermen by being 
promipent In it. 

Bat one morning the society woke up and 
found itse!! $40,000 In debt and heavily mor?- 
gaged. This didn’t matter, as the president went 
to Oopgress and the younger satellites who ran 
the macbine weren’t responsible. After the sale 
of the grounds and a new track bad been built, 

there wasn’t any cattle show fora number of 
years, and a few hogs and bulls were determined 
that there should never be one, but a majority of 
the members voted at the annual meeting that a 
cattle show should be held , and it will. 


Mr. Wheeler, a rising young man, was elected 
*0 fill the position of secretary, althoagh one 
parsimonious farmer wanted the place for his 
son. 

A committee was chosen and the arrangements 
proceeded. When the show appearei to be a 
succes, there were numerous winks and nods 
among a few foimer <fMicials, especially those 
‘hat formerly had charge of the horss depart- 
ment. Not a sind word was received, but cold 

water was thrown on everything. Finally, these 

wortbies bit upon a bappy plan to pot only break 

up the Lorse Cepariment of the cattle show, but 
to throw ridicule upon it, They acted like a good 
old neighbor of mine usedto. When he wanted 
to tell gossip about bis neigbbor he always told 
he town tattler, who would inform the whole 
neighborhood. 

Accordingly my “‘ Happy” iriend of the Telc- 
gii m wee ip cimed,sra ip the Sunday isene o 
that paper sald that the swe: petakes offered by 
the society were not tobe divided, and if the 
sociely tried todo so It would be brought up 
before the N. T. A. and suspended. Although 
“ Old Bport” Krew that he was right, he wrote 
to secretary Gocher of the N. T. A. and received 

the follewing letters: 

HARTFORD, CT. Aug. 21, 1900. 

Obaries T. Pratt, Seperintendent Horse De- 

partment, Worcester Cattle show, Worces 
ter, Mass. : 

Dear Sir—Ycur letter of Aug. 21 received. I 
Bote reference to sweepstakes and inquiry as to 
division of mcney. I note on page 29 of the leaf 

from premium list that the 


state “ Morey divided 50, 295, 15 
cent.” Now, Suntina ie 


~ 














2 TOMMY BRITTON, 307 1-4. 3 
t. CHARLEY HAYT, 2.073-4, Who Paced the Fastest First Winning by a New vrerformer. 
5 WILDWIND, 2.16 1-4. 
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A FEW SPEEDY ONES OF 1900. 


HETTY 


G. (p), 2 05 t=4. 


6. TERRILL S. (p), 2.10 1-4. 


4. KELLMONT, 2.18 1-4. 


7. GLORY, 2.14 1-4. 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS, 
Labor Day, 


September 3, 1900. 


2.40 Class trot and pace...............666. Purse, £160 

2.30 Olass, trot and pace..................... “ ) 

2.94 Ulaw, trot B04 PAC... 2.66.66 ceccccees “ 159 
Entries close Aug. 31. 





OONDIT 10 S6—Entrance 
Mile heats, best threein five. National rules to 
govern, Urual division of purses. The associatio, 
reserves the right to change conditions of races or the 
programme. The use of hopples allowed. 
| five cents per day for hay and grain. 


| filling satisfactorily can be declared cif. 
| 


fee 10 per cent 





Seventy- 
Any class no 


EZ. 0. MARKS, Secretary 


ROCHESTER, N. H., FAIR 


| - September 11, 12, 13, 14, 1900 


Tuesday, Sept. 11. 





| No, 1, 8.86 Olasr, trot.......c.cccccsccsesece Purse, 8800 
| No, 2. 2.82 Olass, trot or pace.............. “ 300 
Wednesday, Sept. 12. 
No 8. 2.20 Oiass, trot or pace.............. Purse, 8400 
Bees Bs BBG GRRE, Ciice “ 400 
| No. 5, 2.17 Oinss, trot or pace............... “ 400 
| Thursday, Sept. 18. 
| No. 6, 9.96 Olass, trot or Dace.............. Purse, g40 
| NO. 7. 2 Bl Cimes, trot..........seccececeeees “ 400 
| No. 8, 2.18 Olass, trot or pace............... “ 600 
Friday, Sept. 14. 
| BU@. @. B38 Claes, tFOl...cc.cccrccescccce cco Purse, $400 
| Be. 20. 8.20 Claes, FOE... ccccccccsccosccece “ 600 
| BO. BL. B.S Claes, tFOb...0.00: sccccccccccces e 400 


Entries clese Sept. 1. 
©OOR DITION S—Aii racesto be mile heats, bast 
threein five to harness. Conditional entries wii! 
not be noticed. Eatrance fee five per cent., five per 
cent. additional from starters, Six to enter, four to 
start. Parses divided, 50, 25, 15 and 10 por cent. 
| Horses distancing the field, or any part thereof, to 
receive ooe money only. Right reserved to change 
programme, refuse any entry, or deciare off any race 
| mot filling satisfactorily. National rulesto govern, 
| except use of hoppies a! lowed. 
| Entries close saturday, Sept. 1, and records made 
on or after Aug. 27 no bar. 
Entries should be addressed to 
FREDERIO BE. SMALL, Secretary, 


BMechester, N. H. 
A. Hl. Merrill, Starter. - 
| Rochester follows Saugus, Nashua and Concord, a 
short ship acr ss country. Dover follows Rochester, 
a seven mile drive, making three weeks racing in 
close proximity. 


Washington County Agr’l 
| »-SOCIETY... 
- Sandy Hill, N. Y. 
| September 11, 12, 13, 14. 


PROGRAMME OF RACES 
Wednesday ‘Sept. 11. 








| 
| 
| 





ey SOOO BRGB ioc cc ccccccecctesceccte cece 8400 
— 800 
Thursday, Sept. 12. 

B.29 Cinas, tret ORE POSS. ..0.0cccccccccccccccccccces 9300 
| 9.40 Cinse, trot (Closed)...........c0ececeeeceeee oe 800 

Friday, Sept. 13. 
5 OG GRR, CIO ORE POGDs ccc cccccccces cccccsccccces $300 
(7 taki eae ROR 800 


| Free for All, trot and pace...........0.ccceccececeee 500 


COW D!TtOnms—Entrancé & per cent. of purse 
| with 6 per cent. additional from winaers of any part 
| of purse. ‘ade, cent. must accompany the entry. 
| Purses divided 60, 25,16 and 10 per cent. Five or 
| more to enter and four or more to start. Any horse 
| distancing the field, or apy part thereof, eatitied to 
| first money only. The right to change the program 
| on any day isreserved. Any race not stirted before 
| 4 P. M., of the last day of the week sliotted to such 
| member may be declared off and the entrance money 
| therein refonded. Positively no conditional entries 

received. National Trotting Rules to govern, except 
where noted. Races prevented by bh or other 
| Causes may be continued or declared off. Hoppies 
allowed. Hay, straw and stabiing free. 
| Kimtries close Sept. 1,11 FP. M., (records 
} made after Aug. 15 no bar) and shouid be made with 





ten¢s that those conditions will apply to class 
races and also sweepstakes, with the exception 
of No. 30. ip which a speciai condition appesrr, 
asfolows: “ The colt tnat distances the fielo 
will get oniy first money and will oe sent to the 
stables, the 


of bis competitors. 
The conditioas on 29 also state that * Ose 
money only to winners.” In this coonection I 
would consider it advisable to consult wi'h the 
gentiemen who framed conditions to sweer- 
stakes end learn it it was their intention that the 
conditions on psge 29 should apply to them as 
well as class races. My reason for inferring 
that they do are that no mention is made of a!- 
vision of premiums in any of them. 
Yours very truly, 

W. H. Goousr, Secretary. 
HARTFORD, OT., Aug. 33, 1900. 
Obaries T. Prat’, Worcester, Mae«. : 

Dear Sir—Your lettersf 4ug. 22 reeeived. Ii! 
the conditions on page 20 of your premiom list 
apply to sweepstaker, or stakes, as you prefer 
to call them, although they are notning but 
purses on the instalment pilav, divide your 
Premiums in accordance with the same, bat the 
special condition attached to the three-year-5!d 
event, of course, governs In case one of the 
starters should distance the fisid. 

Yours ¥ traly, 
W. 5. Goousr, Secretary. 

That settled it, and my Happy friend from 
Shrewsbury Heights was ridiculed by the other 
papers. Bat he is not to biame, forhe is young 


good borse articles and when some stable boy 
does not guy bim, his matter is read with pleat- 
ure. Heisa good friend of mine, one whom I 
delight to meet. He won’t do it again, for it 
does not pry. 

Mpeakivg of the sweepstakes, perhaps a little 
story will notcome amiss. Ovrer40 years ago 
2004 old uncie Jobn Sherman, George Wesson, 
Ard Oarpenter and Dan Green made a sweer- 


and It was supposed that the winner was to take 
the whole. George Wesson, who saw that ©) 
could not win, inserted, 
who could notread very well,aciause ssying 
that the mo ey would be divided, cousrq ently 
it was shared that way,and George got a rake. 
Many of our horsemen visited Roeadviile last 
week and were well paid for their troable, as 
seeing Anaconda go bis great race was a treat 
for a lifetime. 

The coming of the Nashua Fair and the Mari 
boro meeting at the same time as our cattle 
thow ie a littie unfortunate, as it makes it bard 
to get good horses to compete in the iatter 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 
Prepared 


5*2313 
7 J. 

Gombauit 
ex-Veteri- 






_ = ses! 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
spf et st lister ever used. Takes the place 
ofall liniments for mild or severe action. moves 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Pyles Throot. Me® itisineslusblen 
WE GUARANTEE Bausvic'wit'ene'a!t 
produce more actual results than a Bat: bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caust 1 sold is Warra: 

to give eatisfactinn ic, 83cm, per bottle. Bold 

J druggists. or sent by exprese, charges paid, with ful 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulare 
testimonials, etc, @Address ⁊ 





THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
LAA a Rt 


stake race, that is, they deposited $100 apiece, | 





| dred 


| dating, for it stopped fully twenty minutes over 
time to allow the motorman and copdustor to go 
a quarter of a mile away to the track to seea 


anbeknown to others’ 


yet and bas I great deal to learn. He writes seen, and if 07 gets to the track he never knows 





event. However, there are many entries and the 
trotting will be enjoyable. 

Waiter Warren, our Waiter, won a great race 
with Arius at Holyoke last week. Walter bas 
fally recovered bis health and will tow be seen 
driving on the turf. 

Toe revival of double-team racing is hailed 
with delight hereaboat, and the memories of the 
good old days of 30 years ago, when Harry Brad 
ley booked up Belie Strictland and MoUlellan 
and beat Beante Mace over the 0.4 track, are 
again revived with pleasure. 

It is said that Mr. Pierce will start bis pacing 
team in the double team race at Brockio1. It 
he should decide to dogo, the other teams will 
hive to hastie to Keep out of bis way. 

Wilitam 8. M ody bas severed his connection 
with Mr. George 8. [aches as superintendent of 
bisfarm. Jast what Mr. Moody intends to do is 
nt known. Forthe present he is residing io 
Grafton. 

Ths late meeting at Mariboro was a success 
* 0.4 Sport” visited the races one day in company 
with Dr, E. 8. Frost, Dr. Gifford and other bio 
spirits. There one meets royal good 
fellows. The landlord of the Windsor House sets 
an elegant table, and his hotel is headqusrters 
for all horsemen. The servics on the electric 
road that ieadsto the track is the worst ever 


when he can get back. The car“ Old Sport” 
took to get back to Marlb ro was very accommo 





heat in the rac’. Meanwhile the occupants of 
the car sat broiling in the sun, but the wishes of 
the passengers were of no account. These days 
we all ride and pay our nickel jast the same. | 
Yoors, “OLD BPporRT” | 
Racing at Holyoke. 


E1closed find ;summaries of races held here | 
last week, They were the best ever held over | 
this track. 





SUMMARIRS. 
Molyeke, Mines , Aug. 2), 1900—38.29 pace. 
Purse, $300. 
Lacota Belle, b m (Wilbur)...........+. @iai 
St GE Dcccectccsccaccecsosesse «138394 
Preshman, b « (Pan'z)........ occensces 232328 
es cccccctcs ccccccscetes 839656 32 
Hazel Thistie, bik m (Smart)...........4 8 8 7 
Marguerite, br m (Giacheen)........... 7678 
George Wilton (Fitton).......-....00.. 67383 6 
Brown Heels, b h (Dodge).......... +8 6 6 5 
Cora Barber, bik m (Mitenell)........ ~8 449 
Time, 2.2144, 9.19% , 3.31% , 2 19% 
Same day—2.15 pace. P urse, $300. 
Minnie Russell, brm, by Happy Russell 
(Gracy)........ Seecccecccce e00 socessocce wk 1 1 
Martha Marshall, Db m, by Grand 
Marehall (Putpam)..........ce.eceeeseee 8 8B DB 
Wiikes Patohen, b g, by Madrid (Devin) 5 2 5 
Sam Hill Jr., ik bh, by Sam Hill (Jenks).4 4 38 
A. B.0.,D @ (Commings)..........0.-cees 864 
Time, 2 16144. 2.16, 2.16, 
Same day—2.30 trot. Parse, 9300. 
Eitth L.,chm (Brower)........ eocccecees 111 
Earline, 0 @ (DOdge)......cecceeccees evened 2 4 
Julip, Db g (Cammings)........ pecoucesecses 266 
James B,D g (SWAN) .......cceceeeceee sees 8 8 2 
Pius None, Dik g (Teabel)......--.....se0es 56 383 8 
Obristmas Obime*, 01m D........--0005- oH 4 6 
Oartridge Jr., bik g (Wailker).... ....... a, 
Jetta Wilks, bik m (Hanson)..... —— 76 8 
Time, 2.2544, 2.25%, 2.28. 
Helyeke, ,Mhase,, Aug. 27, 1900—2.22 trot. 
Purse, $300. 
Danville, ch g (Isabelle) .............. 11721 
Hunter Hill,b g (Hamponreyvilie) ..... 64152 
Willen (Miller)... ......cecescceeeeemmes 625617 
Brigham Rell, D DV sees 76266 
Nambar Eighr, b g (Richmond)......... 26676 
Bijou, Dr m (Prew)........-cerccceceeess saa4é¢4 
Olausby, Dm (Sayder).........-..000-s- 47433 
. Time, 2.2544, 9.2134, 23.2244, 3.24%, 2.24. 
Sawe day—3.19 pace. Parse, $300. 
Dewey H., bik g, by Alsantara (Miller)...1 1 1 
Elwood, b g (Wilbur).......  cececcce cesses 228 
Maggie B., ar m (Gal))........ erccesecoccces 88 3 
Time, 2.2144, 2.18%, 2.19%. 





Melyeke, Miass., Aug.2 8, 1900—32.23 pace. 
Purse, $300. Four heats paced Aug. 23. 


Uocle Angus, Db. g, by Sphinx 
CURIREREEE) « ccccosescccsccecccescse 42111 
Palcon, rn h, by Forest Hal (Story) 1 1 8 7 6 
Jim Mace, bg (Gox).........:..... 9323232323 
Belle of Waterbury, bm (Camp).. 2 710 8 5 
Ronnie V. jsara, DIK m (Miller).... 3 468 8 
Rosselli Maid, br m‘(Latone)....7 675 4 
Dee B.g BD Me ccccccccscoscce ccccccce 66647 
Tommy Woaitton, bik bh (Oo.k).... 8 8 4 64r 
Aristus G., Dr gi(Swan)....-....... 610 8 9ar 
Prince Eddy, b @ (Hanson)...... 10 9 910ar 
Time, 2.19%. 2.18%, 2.2044, 2.22, 3.18%. 
Same day—3.27 pace. Parse, $800. 
Nellie Porter, b m (Ruée)............+-- i 
Be Wien Ct isccsaccsaccecececcectstas 12326 65 
Billy Abbot, Db g (Bristol)............-.. 46332 
Happy Home Jr., org (Walker).... .38 83 8 8 
The Earl, ob @(FPaisop)................ 644464 
Time, 2.2444, 3.22% , 2.22%4, 2.22%. 
Sam> day—2 18 class, pace. Purse, $300 
Arius, Dg, by St. Justice (Warrep)........ oe 
Listen, br g, by Edgewood (Smart)....... 423 
Hsien, b m, by Kalph Wilkes (Fox)....... 23 8 
BR A BD nde cccccncecccecece cece —— 844 
ee CI ——— ccmnescincccntensiccs dis 


Time, 2 18%, 2.18%. 2.16%. 


Same day—2.18 trot. Purse, $300. 
Pilaster, br h, Dy Egotist (Pan‘z)...... 22111 
Jim Orow, nik g, by Abbotsford (Oox). 182328 
Anbauser, brg, by Stamboul (Slumen- 

WE cvcocccceses ecccecccccce cee 83 

Time, 2.23, 2 22% , 2.2314, 2.28% , 2 24%. 


Melyeke, Niass., Aug 24, 1900—2.25 trot. 
Purse, $300. 


Tinctace, b m, by Peidmont (Isabell)..... 1339 
XGLXIMIIIE 222 
CILXVCVIREEE 85 8 
SD IN cicacescnetece cocececcce 838 4 
Gov. Page, © E (OMMP) ...cccccccccccececs. 7465 
Golden Belie’s Sister, ch m (Do ige)...... 476 
Moccasin Boy, rn a (O00K).............-55 6 8 8 
Rod Bird, D @ (POOK)........- cee cceeeseess 667 


Time, 2.22%, 2.214%, 2.28. 
Same day—2.21 pace. Purse, $300. 
Sir Edwin, ch g, by Knighthood (Sar- 
1 


Oapt. Jack, b g, by Strathboy (Hayes).3 
Birdie Hal, b m (Baldwin)............ 2 
Tog Boat, DIK g@ (Warren) .............. 3 
MoKinley, Dg (Snyder).............++- 7 
Bohdo, b g (Gillies).............0eceeees 6 
— — conatocccececoes 6 
Edward W. (Miller)................-++- 8 
Time, 2.17%, 2.18%, 2.21%, 2.19. 

Melyeke, Mlars., Aug. 25, 1900—2.85 pace. 

Puree, $300. Four heats paced Aug. 24. 
Battle Axe, Da, by Rose Wilkes (Story)? 3 
Plower Boy, Db @ (Miller)........++..00.. 14 
Sncceed, b g (Q1CK) ................... 3 
Bessie Eigomark..................00---- 55 

Duokbarst, b @ (Rae@)...........006 oe 8 1 ar 

Timo, 2.27%, 2 224%, 2.18%, 3.22%, 2.29. 
G. J. PRew, Secretary. 


@ee®Can wy 
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838 
224 
443 





Racing at St. Albans, Vt. 


Eociesed please find an account of the races 
be!d at Reagen’s Blue Bonnet Pars, St. Albaor, 
Vt. Aug. 17-18. The attendance was good, and 
toe Geo gia Band furnished excellent masic be- 
tween the heats, 

In the 2.60 class Alcy, driven by Oscar Merrill, 
was forced out by Eiwell in the firsttwo heats, 
bat always bad speed enough towln, Alcyis a 
promising horse, and he showed very fast in all 
heats. After the race §700 was offered and re- 
fased for him. 

The 2321 clases finished the best spor: of the 
afternoon, and it took four heats to fin‘ the 
winners. L. 4. Delisie’s Rockford looted to be 
asure winner in the first heat,vut F. J. Havston’s 
bay mare Florence H. put up a bard figt ia tne 
second and succeeded in capturing the third. 
The fourth heat was a horse race every inc of 
the way,and the fight between Rockford and 
Florence H. for first place kept the crowd on 
tiptoe with excitement. Rockford won in a 
finish that was very exciting. The official time 
of the heat was 2.22. 

The <fisials were: Starter, George M. De- 


Janey; jadges, Mr. J. M. Hill, Jr., and Dr. J. C. 
Parker; timekeeper, B. F. Delisie. 





SUMMARIES. 

St. Albams, Vt., Aug. 17, 1000 - 2. 60 trot and 
pace. Purse, $125. 
Aler, b g, by Aicyonium (Merrill and 

PIE o ccccccccctccesvccvscccoccssccece es 
Eiwell, b m (J. E. Ricbards).. 22 
John F., b g (Ff. A. Finn) 4383 
Topsy Rooker, ch m (A. Prerie)........... 434 

Time, 2.31, 3.26, 2.27. 

Same day—2.21 trot and pace. Purse, $150. 
Rockford, ch g (L. A. Dalisie).......... se 2 
Florence H.,b m (¥. J. Hunston)...... ssi 8 


Quo Vadis,ch m (A. H. Slayton)..... 48383 8 


Miss Sleeper, b m (8. E. Brewster)....3 4 4dr 
Time, 2,24, 2.22, 2.31, 3.22. 
St, Albans, Vt., Aug. 18, 1900—32.28 trot and 
pace. Parse, $125. 
Gertruie 8., ch m (A. H. Slayton).......... 2 2% 
vohn F., bik g (J. V.Smott................ 223 
Carl W.,ch g (M. L. Whiteomb)........... 838 5 
Gillis, ch g ( A. Ballard) ..............:...:... 6 56 8 
Oandetta, bik m (Albert Prerie)......... 4 44 
Time, 2.25, 2.30%, 2 26%. . 
Same day—Free-for-all, trot and pace. Purse, 
$200 
E.E Knott, ch g (J. E. Balley)...... eccookh 2 1 
Judge Swing (George Latemore).......... 22323 
Colbath, d @ (M. M. Boutweil)............. 833 8 


Time, 2.17, 2 156%, 23.16%. 
8. F. PARKER 





The Lexington Races. 





Eaclosed fod summaries of the races of the 
Lexington Driving Association, held at Raser- 
voir Trotting Park, L*xingto3, Mass., Aug. 28. 

SUMMABISS. 

Heservoir Tretting Park, Lexingten, 
MEass., Aug. 23, 1900—3.55 class, balf mile 
heats; three in five. 

Milton, by Edgemark (Perkins).........-. > 
Olara M., bd m, by Pannis (Buckley) ...... 228 
Oobby, b g, by Cobden (Gault)........-...- 4 3 2) 
ghedson, ch g, by J. R. Shedd (Evans)....3 4 3 
Prinoe, b @ (SHEONRD) ...............···.... 66 6 
Kery X.,b g, by Eigemark (Blodgett)....7 6 5 


Lib Loo, DIk g, by Mambrino Patchen 
¶ Taowles)................................ 677 
Time, 1.17, 1.16%, 1.18, 1.16%. 


Sams day—2.40 class, half mile heats, three in 
five. 
Oniua Boy, Dik g, by Nelson s Wilkes 

(Bigelow).....+++++ TTT TTT enested 21 
Miss A. K, by Thorndale (Kenney)....1 8 
Tower Boy, b g, by Parker Gun(Pero)3 2 
Asrop, ro g, by Harbinger (Rasssll)...6 4 
Beaver Maid, ro m (MoUarthy).........4 5 
Pollyohims, br m, by Senator Biack- . 


a Fownrw 
eo awtoary 


6 
Time, 1.18, 1.164, 1.18, 1.16%. 
Same day—2 30 class, half-mile Heats, three in 
five. 
Assurance, br g, DY Alcantara(Buckley)..1 1 1 
Nellie G , bm, by Lord Fauntleroy (Nal- 


Time, 1.18, 1.16, 1,17. 


Same day—Free for all, half mile heats, three 
in five. 
Young Olona, bg, by Olonmore {Alder- 
bs cenecsequsedecesouseones 1181 


2 
Flossie B.,blx 1, by Paul Revere (Ken- 
DOY) . 0.0 ccncccncecccceccccccoece goccces 22328 
O. E. H.,b g, by General Knox (Steele)4 4 4 4 
Time, 1.09, 1.09% , 1.10%%,}1.10. 


The fastest t wo-year-old trotter of the 
season by the recordsis Jay McGregor, by 
Jaybawker, who took a record of 2.254 at 
the Elks Fair meeting at Lexington, Ky. 


to GERMAN PEAT Moss for 
horee bedding. Healthy and economical and 
widely known. O. B. Barrett, importer, 45 North 








Nothing equal 


Sandy Hill, N. ¥. 
Ga" Week after North Adams, Mass., Chatham, N.Y. 


| 8. B. AMBLER. Secretary, 
sept. 4-7. 


_ Fifty-Seventh Annual Fair 
| OF THE 


‘Rockland County Agricultural and 
| Horticultural Association, 


ORANGEBURGH, N. J. 


September fI, 12, 13, 14 


Tuesday, Sept. 11. 
Gentlemen's Road Race, trot or pace...... Purse, 50 
2.40 Olass, trot or pace, Rockland aad 





Bergen OOunties ......-.ccccecccccceccceeee bad 100 
Wednesday, Sept. 12. 
| 2.29 Class, trot and paoo..............:..:.. Parse, $300 
Three year old, trot and pase, for HKock- 
land and Bergen Oounties................ * 100 
Thursday, Sept. 13. 7 
2.19 Class, trot ANd poeo.........:...:.:.:.. Purse, g800 
2.36 Cinas, trot And paoo............:...:... - 200 
Running Race, half-mile heats, 2 in 3...... ba 100 
| Friday, Sept. 14. 
9.24 Class, trot And PACE... 2... ccecececeee Purse, 8300 
| Free for all, trot aad paoo.......:. .. . 400 


IEEE “ 100 
Entries close Sept. 4. 
| GOON DUTAGNS—All eotries must conform with 
the rules of the National Trotting Association. 
| Hopples allowed. Entrance fee, five per cent. of the 
purse, and must accompany the nomination. Five 
per cent. additional from winners. Al! races will be 
| mi'e heats, best three in five to harness, and no 
| horse shall receive more than one premium offered 
in bis ciass. 
| In all purses there must bs six or more entries and 
| four to start. All purses will be divided so as to give 
the first horse 50 per cent., to the second 25 per cent., 
| vo the third 16 per cent. and to the fourth 10 per 
cent. 


| Entries close Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1900, and must be 
| addressed to the secretary, M. H, Demarest , Nanuet 
| Rockland Oo., N. Y. 

| M. H. DEMAREST, Secretary 
©. i. ROPPER, President. 





Orleans Gounty Fair Ass’n 


| BARTON, VT. 
Three Days Racing, Sept. 12, 13, 14. 


First Day, Sept. 12%. 
Green race, trot aNd PAC...........-eeeeee Purse, $100 
For horses that have not started in a race previous 
to Sept. 11, 1900. 


2.17 Class, trot and Pace...........seceeeees Purse, 8300 
Second Day, Sept. 18. 

2.50 Class, trot and paeo ..............:.:.:. Purse, 8150 

2.27 Claas, trot and Pace... ......cccecsceee ad 950 

8.21 Clase, trot ANd PACO.........ccseeeeeces “ 250 
Third Day, Sept. 14. 

2.85 Class, trot ANd paoo..............:.:... Purse, §20( 

2.294 Olass, trot ANd paoo ................:.. bad 260 

The J. G. Peene free forall,trotand pace “ 600 


Entries close Sept. 4, 1900. 

O@R DIT10 88—Entrance fees five per cent. of 
purse, to accompany nominations. All winners of 
money charged five per cent. addititional. National 
Trotting Association rules to govern, except as 
hereinafter provided. Inallracesfive to enter snc 
four to start. Old distance rule to apply. Bight 

to change order ef events. Any borse 
cl tled to first money only 
Balance of field wil: start as in new race for 


received. Hopples not barred. P 
as follows: First 60 per cent., second 25 per cent. 
third 15 per cent., fourt» 10 per cent. Ai rses eligibie 
A 13. If, owing to bai weather, the association 


signed, accompa.ied by the entrance fee, on or 
Silere’ Tacs oy wept. 4. Give breeding of horee, 
aiso name of driver apd colors. 

PD DP. BAN, Secretary, Barton, Vt. 
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if Fifteen Years’ Experience 


is worth anything, you get it in Page Fence 





Marketistreet, Boston, Mass. 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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MASSACHUSETTS | 


Pablishers 


4. N. DARI 
ISSUED ¥ 
NO. 3 ST. 
Bost« 
New Y«: 
150 Nassav Str! 
TI 
@2.00 per annum, | 
paid in advance. P 
B cents. 
@o paper discontinue 
proprietor until all : 
all persons sendin 
PLOUGHMAN for us 
their name, not nece 
as a guarantee of go 
be consigned to the 
timtended for publica 
note size paper, wit! 
Qerrespondence from 
the results of thel 
Letters should be si 
same, in full, whic! 
the writer may wish. 
fem PLOUGHMAN off 
vertisers. Its circul: 
most active and int 
wunity. 
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Growl! 


Many years ago, 8 
one of the country ¢ 
and gave a most exc 
value of “clover : 
After he had finish 
ence asked him to t 
clover grow upon tt 
for, having been use 
character, where | 
spontaneous grow?! 
fallow, he had gi: 
where clover seed ¢ 
is did the young pla 
made but a scanty < 
season, 

Since that time mc 
and what they need 
and about the wan 
also, and it might 
growth of clover any 
and we would almos 
wold grow. 

Not long azo we w 
a crop that require 
were advised, thare 
nous manure to grow 
seemed in theory, it 
tice that nitrogen ap 
clover but little, w 
where some other fe 
used, often coming s 
plaster or gypsum, v 
neither of the three « 
trogen, phosphoric a 
On many soils came 
applied although the 
potash and lime. Tt 
it gathered nitrogen 
through its leaves, 
reduced to the nox 
meaus of certain no 
oan gather its nitrog 
water in the soil. 

Those nodules or | 
are, however, of ut 
different soils, and 
rest upon how to de 
est extent. When it! 
seem possible to gro 

could find a root hold 

Experience havin 
plaster or sulphate o! 
which has about one 
start clover upon son 
not grown before, wor 
fail because of a lack 
becanse the soll con 
needa to be corrected 
lime. 

If by the help of | 
Can form those mod! 
to gather up nitrozen 
mineral fertilizare wh 
Phorie acid and p 
already Present in ¢ 
have been exhausted. 
howand where to o! 
Sure that if we supply 
demands, they will n 
Or change in the soll, 
them will not injare t 

The DOtash we cal 
DOtash salts, or we ca: 
ashes, when we oan g: 
we have seen in this |: 
lime. Bat when wea 
We find itin bone or 
Cither raw or treated 
and if raw we are usin 
While, if dissolved, we 
80d sulphate of lime. 
that if we supply to tk 
Sold and potash that ¢! 
Obtain nitrogen for it: 

Even when we have 
does not grow sponta: 
be good see4 sOwn, at 
fitted asa seed bed fo 
benetrate it, and ‘the 
€own into the soil the 
Suffering for the lack 
Recessity of plant and 
Well as food. The y 
render, and is often de 

is in gets too hot. 1 
°f @ shower to cool th 

me too warm, or |! 
should save the little p 





